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THE COMING ELECTION 


BY CHARLES D. HAZEN 


Former Professor of History in Smiih College and Author of “Europe Since 1815” 


HE election of 1916 will turn upon the problems 

growing out of our foreign relations. The actions 

of other nations over which the United States ex- 
ercises no control will control the suffrages of the people 
of the United States. There is no person living who can 
say whether three months or six months from now we 
shall be at war with one or more nations. If at war, the 
problem for the voters will be comparatively simple. They 
will have to decide whether the party in power or the 
party in opposition offers, by reason of its leadership, its 
composition, its recent record, its general tone and tradi- 
tion, the greater guarantees of seeing the war through 
to a triumphant issue. No quotations from authorities 
highly considered, and justly so, to the effect that it is 
unwise to swap horses while crossing a stream, ought to 
settle the question. It will depend upon the appearance 
of the horse. If the one on which we are traveling, and 
will be traveling, November next seems to be in sound 
condition then it will be wise to keep our seat. Other- 
wise it will be better to swap, hazardous as the operation 
may be. 

If the United States is not at war in June or in No- 
vember the situation will, nevertheless, be practically the 
same. For, if not at war, we shall be living under the 
ever-present shadow of war and in constant danger of 
it. An incident may supervene at any moment which will 
have to be met by war, if the American nation is to 
maintain one spark of self-respect, if it is to extend to 
its citizens one atom of real protection. There is not a 
neutral nation in the world today which can plume itself 
on its security; which can repose at ease simply because 
conscious of its own rectitude. 

The record of the administration in regard to the 
tariff, the currency, conservation, the regulation of busi- 
ness, will not be the paramount consideration with the 
voters, for the regrettable reason that it has been eclipsed 
by the storm that has come up out of the east and that 
carries on its wings issues far graver than these. The 
question of national safety has summary precedence over 
the question of internal reform. Whether our opinion is 
that the domestic policy of the present administration 
has been admirable or the reverse, we shall be compelled 
to forego the privilege of expressing our approval or dis- 
approval on that ground because it is now and will in- 
evitably remain, as long as the war lasts, a matter of 
distinctly secondary or tertiary importance. 


F THE two aspects of our foreign relations there 
- can be no question as to which is the more impor- 
tant. The problems arising from the European conflict 
are far more significant for us than those arising out of 
Mexican anarchy. If the present situation should con- 
tinue until November then the national verdict will be 
taken on the European struggle, and we shall witness the 


spectacle of the greatest democracy in the world passing 
judgment on the greatest war in history, a contemporary 
judgment, composed in the heat of the fray, not in the 
calm retreat of retrospect, an appraisal of the war not as 
an object of detached observation, something alien to 
ourselves, however interesting, but as the most pervasive 
and momentous fact in our own national life by its re- 
actions, actual and potential, upon our standing in the 
world and upon the prosperity of the ideas and the in- 
stitutions to which this country is irrevocably committed. 
Whichever side wins we may be sure of one thing—the 
increased influence, prestige, and vitality of the prin- 
ciples represented by the victor. Whatever there is of 
democracy in Europe is to be found in the camp of the 
allies, is to be found in England, Belgium, France and 
Italy. Whoever expects a victorious Germany, Austria 
and Turkey to favor, on the morrow of their triumph, the 
spread of democracy and anti-militarism, will also expect 
to gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and this is as true of democracy 
as of anything else. 

There are more serious reasons for believing. that 
the war has just begun than there are for believing that 
it is rapidly approaching its end. Those who know best 
the temper, the purpose, and the resources of Germany, 
France and England, are the least inclined to expect an 
early cessation of hostilities. The period ahead of us 
will see an intensification of the war, and the dangers 
in our foreign relations will increase and not decrease with 
the growing bitterness of the conflict, with the increasing 
desperation of the combatants. The war will become 
more, rather than less, perilous for neutrals. Their rights 
will be respected, if at all, only in proportion as their 
power and spirit are respected and feared. The neutral 
nations of Europe are small, several of them border on 
Germany, like Holland, Switzerland, Denmark; they are 
fearful, and properly so, for their very lives, knowing 
full well what happened to Belgium. 

The United States is the only neutral power which is 
potentially strong. How entirely unprepared it is for 
any vigorous role has already been authoritatively re- 
vealed. The supreme requirement of the hour, in the 
United States, as in every European country, is that the 
government shall be a government of National Defense, 
energetic, enlightened and resolute. Those who aspire to 
share in the government of the United States during the 
years that are immediately ahead of us, should be com- 
pelled by thoughtful and critical voters to show that they 
understand what national defense means. There should 
be, at the hands of an earnest and discriminating elec- 
torate, a great winnowing of the wheat from the chaff. 
The parochially minded candidates should be kept in 
their parishes; the nationally minded should be sent to 
Washington. 
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MIND, (MATTER YAND JUNE 

N THE same day perfectly clear statements of 

position were-made by Woodrow Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The contrast may have little to 
do with the election, or it may have much. Dramatic 
accidents in foreign affairs may sweep away all other 
considerations. If they do not, the campaign will show 
us a thoroughly interesting contrast of conceptions of 
life. On Jefferson’s birthday Colonel Roosevelt said: 


I believe heartily in a protective tariff. 

Unless we return to a protective tariff, preferably ad- 
ministered through a commission of experts, we shall 
face widespread economic disaster at the end of this 
war. 


He said nothing about the Federal Reserve Act or the 
Aldrich bill. On the same day Mr. Wilson said: 


The mere increase in the resources of the national 
banks of this country in the last twelvemonth ex- 
ceeds the total resources of the Deutscher Reichbank, 
and the aggregate resources of the national banks of 
the United States exceed by $3,000,000,000 the aggre- 
gate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichbank of Berlin, 
the Bank of the Netherlands, the Bank of Switzerland 
and the Bank of Japan. 


And then he added: 


The question we have to put to ourselves is, how are 
we going to use this power? 


Colonel Roosevelt said: 


We must stand not only for America first but for 
America first and last and all the time and without 
any second. 


Mr. Wilson said: 


Wherever we use our power we must use it with this 
conception always in mind, that we are using it for 
the benefit of the persons who are chiefly interested 
and not for our own benefit. 


Colonel Roosevelt said: 


East and west and north and south alike must hold 
the life of every man and the honor of every woman 
on the most remote ranch on the Mexican border as 
a sacred trust to be guaranteed by the might of our 
united nation. 


The President said: 


Gentlemen, are you ready for the test? God forbid 
that we should ever become directly or indirectly em- 
broiled in quarrels not of our own choosing, and that 
do not affect what we feel responsible to defend, but 
if we should ever be drawn in, are you ready to go in 
only where the interests of America are coincident 
with the interests of mankind? 


Neither was answering the other. Each was expressing 
the essence of his nature, the substance of his message. 
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the tone of his soul. It is a contrast we ought to consider. 
It is a difference that should be reflected upon intensely 
for many months. Mr. Wilson said (and it was his only 
allusion to his antagonist) : 

This country has not the time, it is not now in the 

temper, to listen to the violent, to the passionate, to 

the ambitious. This country demands service which 

is essentially and fundamentally non-partisan. 
You have in these quotations the problem stated. Mr. 
Wilson has ignored the pressure of all classes, all nations, 
all enemies, all friends, and pursued the path he chose 
for himself at the beginning. The problem of the election 
is whether we believe in the principles he has laid down, 
and if we do, whether we believe in them for copy ‘book, 
rhetorical, and Sunday school purposes only, or also as. 
guides to life. 

You have also the question of sincerity. It is fair to 
consider whether partisanship should rock the boat vio- 
lently in a foreign crisis; whether such a Belgian record 
as Colonel Roosevelt’s is a trick that should be success- 
ful; whether the Colonel’s remarks in favor of Huerta 
and against Carranza have in them too much of George 
W. Perkins and his investments. In short, before our 
votes are decided upon, we should get away from the 
noise, alone with ourselves, and decide to what extent we 
like the truth. > 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

HOSE who counted Davis among their friends have 

lost what they valued even more than his brisk, 
graphic style and his skilful narrative. They knew kind- 
liness, humor, cordiality, that won hearts, and courage 
that led him always to frank speaking of his faith. Davis. 
was the everlasting opposite of fatigue. He had no con- 
ception of indifference. Always he was avid about events 
in the great world, about the trees on his farm, about the 
sports and companions of his life. He was shy, not- 
withstanding a confident manner, and only his intimates 
knew all the lovableness and charm. He should have 
lived longer. It would have been great joy to see him in 
old age, full of sunlight and ardor as when a boy. 


PAN’GERMANISM 

HE German chancellor has recently declared in the: 

Reichstag that talk about German aggressive designs 
on this continent is sheer lies. Let us recall one illustra- 
tion in many hundred. Five years ago there was issued 
by a German publisher Otto Richard Tannenberg’s 
Gross-Deutschland, an exposition of the problems of the 
so-called welt-politik, and of Pan-Germanism generally. 
Pan-Germanism, by the way, is a great deal more than 
the theory that there should be a politico-economic union 
of all lands where Germans are in a majority or in a 
formidable minority. It means raising the German flag 
and establishing German custom houses and army bar- 
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racks in every part of the globe which is already partly 
German, or which might prove useful to Germany. Re- 
reading Tannenberg today, the average American would 
be most struck by the parts which deal with the United 
States and with the German acquisition of at least half 
of South America: a program that was to have been con- 
summated after France and Russia had been chastened, 
and England had been thrashed separately, or frightened 
into inconsequence. Reading such books one has a clearer 
understanding of the political morality which has domi- 
nated Germany from the violation of Belgium's neutrality 
to the sinking of the latest neutral vessel. 

Politics founded on sentiment is a stupidity. Humani- 

tarian reveries a silliness. The division of benefits 

‘ought to begin with one’s own countrymen. Politics 

is business. Justice and injustice are notions that are 

needful only in civil life. 

‘The German people is always right because it is the 

German people, and because it numbers eighty-seven 

millions. 

How long will that spirit last? Exactly as long as the 
present governmental spirit lasts. The chancellor said 
that the Allies in trying to destroy “Prussian militarism” 
were aiming to kill Germany’s strength. No, they are 
aiming to save Germany’s soul, and by saving hers to 
save their own. 


SUGGESTED FREE 

FEW weeks ago Theodore Roosevelt’s new book 
A was reviewed in Harper’s Weekly. Since then 
Mr. James Kerfoot, who writes on books for Life, has 
suggested that though Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part is the title, the text is Fear Woodrow and Take The 
Part of Teddy. We suggest to the publishers that they 
get out another edition before the election, with the actual 
text as title, and see if the book would not sell even bet- 
ter than under the more sanctimonious designation. 


BROADWAY-~“THE DESERT 





STEEL-GRAY aeroplane, packed for shipment 

to the Mexican border, went rumbling down 
Broadway the other day on two big motor trucks. By 
this time that great gray mechanical bird is soaring over 
the deserts of Chihuahua, high in a cloudless sky above 
the blinding white alkali and sand, over a wall of barren, 
jagged hills. 

No one gave the aeroplane much attention as it passed 
down Broadway; it was a mere machine. But see it 
now—a dragon fly skimming swiftly in the brilliant 
desert sunshine on an adventure more romantic and 
thrilling than man ever knew in the famed days of King 
Arthur. Out of a choking cloud of dust the khaki-clad 
doughboy gazes aloft and waves his hat as he hears the 
dragon fly’s drone. The desert is not so sophisticated as 
Broadway; the desert is thrilled. The goat herder in 
-sombrero and serape strains his eyes to follow the strange 
gray fly to the far horizon line. 
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And well might Broadway wonder a little, also, know- 
ing as it does that only ten years ago there were but two 
men in the world who could fly: those “two, long, lank, 
silent Western Reserve Yankees,” the brothers Wright. 
The worldly know the secret of aviation now and are in- 
different to its romance. Only in the desert is the bird- 
man still viewed with marvel. On Broadway only a few 
small boys and idlers paused for a moment to wonder 
where the steel-gray bird was bound. 


ARCTIC SPRING 





E WHO live in the temperate zone—what do we 
know of spring? The little thrill we feel at be- 
holding the first robin or the first blossom of the new 
season—what is that compared with the exultation of 
those who live in the Arctic? To them spring means the 
return of sunshine. Think of the poetry, where spring 
means light. After months of darkness, one morning 
your heart leaps into your throat to see the sun return. 
Next morning the glow lingers longer; and, at last, there 
comes an almost delirious day when you can feel the sun- 
shine. You climb small mountains and slide down them 
regardless of the seat of your fur trousers. You long to 
meet a polar bear and give battle to him single-handed. 
The dogs go mad; the penguins, always silly enough to 
behold, disport themselves like salaried delegates on a 
peace ship. The Eskimo youth goes courting and drags 
his Sabine prize out of her dad’s snow hut. As for the 
Arctic poet, some word stronger than “frenzy” must be 
sought to describe his mood. Take down the “Golden 
Treasury” to see what our own poets of the temperate 
zone produce on a fine spring morning. Selection 1, Book 
1, T. Nash on “Spring”: 
Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, ju-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
T. Nash is evidently a little demented; but G. Gnash, 
Eskimo, expresses even stronger sentiments in incoherent 
whoops. 


VAGARIES OF CENSORSHIP 

HY should we think it worth while to censor 

motion pictures but not worth while to censor 
Sunday newspaper supplements? A Sunday yellow which 
exploits brutalizing stories of crime and vulgar “comics” 
surely comes as near to deserving censorship as films 
which exploit the same sort of commodity. The poses 
of an actor for the films must pass inspection before the 
National Board of Review [until last week known as 
the National Board of Censorship] and, sometimes, a 
state board of censorship and a city censor as well. The 
police are also on the alert. But for the Katzenjammer 
Kids, the photographer of impropriety and the draftsman 
who makes murder graphic, the only censor is a genial 
postal authority. 








SEAGULLS OF THE BRITISH NAVY 
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A British seaplane in Mediterranean waters about to rise from the sea 
as il starts on a trip of reconnaissance. In the background is a British 
battleship, which serves as a base of operations for the plane 




















Since German warplanes made their first raid on the allied base at 
Saloniki, English and French airmen have been constantly on guard. 
Photograph shows an English plane hovering above the Greek harbor 
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THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


FOR SENATOR CUMMINS 

ENATOR CUMMINS has known all along that he 

cannot be nominated for the vice-presidency, or 
appear as even a very dark horse for the presidency, 
without satisfying the plutocrats behind the Republican 
opposition. In selecting the five per cent rate case as his 
excuse in the Brandeis controversy he also retains Mr. 
Thorne’s assistance in Iowa. We refer him to the fol- 
lowing, apropos of what Mr. Brandeis did in the rate 
case. At the Massachusetts Bar, to which Mr. Brandeis 
was admitted, the oath has long been: 


You solemnly swear that you will do no falsehood, 
nor consent to the doing of any in court; you will 
not willingly promote or sue any false, groundless, or 
unlawful suit nor give aid or consent to the same; you 
will delay no man for lucre or malice; but you will 
conduct yourself in the office of an attorney within 
the courts, according to the best of your knowledge 
and discretion, and with all good fidelity as well to 
the courts as your clients. 


The canons of ethics, American Bar Association Reports, 
Volume 33, 1908, page 576, say: 


5. The primary duty of a lawyer engaged in public 
prosecution is not to convict, but to see that justice is 
done. 


Cotton Mather, in his address to lawyers in 1710, says: 


You will abominate the use of all unfair arts to con- 
found evidence, to browbeat testimonies, to suppress 
what may give light in the case. 


Senator Cummins made, among others, the following 
definite misstatements of fact and manglings amounting 
to misstatements: 


Page 62, last line. “It was claimed before the com- 
mittee that this letter made Mr. Brandeis substantially 
a member of the commission.” No such claim by or 
for Mr. Brandeis or anyone else. 

Page 63, 3-4 down. “Mr. Brandeis . . . was in 
regular conference with the attorneys’—The evidence 
was wholly contrary (17, 50, 61, 80, 82). 

Page 63. “Congratulations upon the showing made”— 
This was not in approval of the conclusion, but of the 
work “as an intellectual feat” (12). 

Page 64. Total failure to observe distinction between 


Page 68, middle). UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CO. “Very system he had helped to build up. 
Frequently advised with respect to the leases and con- 
tracts which were afterward assailed”—The evidence 
was wholly to the contrary. The contracts on which 
he advised were building contracts, etc. The system 
was built up before his connection with the company 
(704, 733, 744, 745). 

Page 69 middle. LENNOX. Cummins states that 
Stroock and Stein visited Brandeis before they saw 
Lennox at the hotel and advised him to see Brandeis. 
The fact is otherwise (Lennox 1114, Stroock 1074, 
Stein, 1108-1105). 

Page 69, 2-3 down. An exhaustive inquiry “by Mr. 
Brandeis, unquestionably under his employment by 
Mr. Lennox”—This refers to the extensive inquiries 
on September 4th. Lennox says that Brandeis stated 
that he would not decide that day whether he would 
take the case, and that it was the next day after this 
when the stenographer was present that he said that 
he would (1131, 1119). 

Page 70, 3-5 down. “Then see bim turn on Lennox” 
—Total failure to report the fact that Lennox and 
his counsel turned on Brandeis’s partner, the trustee, 
denied the validity of the assignment which they had 
made to him, claimed he had obtained it by fraud, re- 
fused to turn over property or assist in securing it, 
although it belonged to the trustee, and that these 
things created the necessity for bankruptcy. 

Page 71, 2-3 down. “Manifest that Collier’s Weekly 
had as much right to appear before the committee 
as Glavis.” The only ones given the right to appear 
by the resolution for the inquiry were, “any official 
or ex-official of the Department of the Interior,” ete. 
(988). 

Page 71. “Collier was invited to appear.” As a wit- 
ness and not as a party or by counsel (396). 

Page 74, WARREN, near bottom. “Mr. Brandeis rep- 
resented the heirs’—The evidence is that he 
did not represent them in this matter unless and ex- 
cept as counsel for the trustees and lessees. Never 
gave or received communications from Edward on the 
matter (1307) nor was he retained by him in the 
matter. 


Could anybody have believed ten years ago that ambition 
could have caused so able a man as Senator Cummins to 
sink so low? 


FROM THE BRANDEIS RECORDS 





“adequate return” for services rendered and “ade- 
quate net income.” 

Page 65. “Brandeis gave him no intimation”—This 
is directly contradicted by the evidence quoted in the 
report. 

Page 66, 3-5 down. “Practically decided the suit in 
favor of the railroads”—A rather extraordinary state- 
ment in view of the fact that the commission decided 
against the railroads, and that Brandeis filed an able 
brief to show that the returns were adequate for the 
services rendered and that the railroads were suffering 
from other causes (69, 89, 988, 22). 

Page 67, 3-4 down. “Established beyond controversy 
that the net revenue of the carriers had during the 
preceding year been sufficient. . 8.7 per cent”— 
Nothing of the kind was shown. What did appear was 
that the total net revenues of all the railroads in 
hodge-podge was the sum stated, but not that the vast 
minority of the railroads had any such revenues. 
Moreover the sum was 8.07, not 8.7 (32). 


O MUCH comment has been aroused by President 
Lowell’s interference in the Brandeis case that special 
interest attaches to the opinions of such men as Ezra 
Thayer, former head of the Harvard Law School, already 
printed by us, and Professor Pound, present head of that 
law school. Among the letters received by Senator Chil- 
ton, chairman of the sub-committee, was one from Pro- 
fessor Pound, which contained the following: 


His friends, as it seems to me, make a great mis- 
take in urging as his chief qualification his views 
upon social questions and the eminent services he has 
performed in the public interest. Important as these 
matters are, their importance does not lie immediately 
in the direction of qualification for the bench. What 
is not generally known is that Mr. Brandeis is in very 
truth a very great lawyer. At the beginning of his 
career his article in the Harvard Law Review on the 
right of privacy did nothing less than add a chapter 
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to our law.: In spite of the reluctance of many courts 
to accept this, it has steadily made its way until now 
it has a growing preponderance in its favor. All the 
cases upon this subject concur in attributing the origin 
of the doctrine to Mr. Brandeis’s paper. The promise 
thus given has been amply fulfilled. One might in- 
stance the revolution which his brief in Muller vs. 
Oregon achieved in the matter of arguing cases involv- 
ing the constitutionality of social legislation. The 
real point here is not so much his advocacy of these 
statutes as the breadth of perception and the remark- 
able legal insight which enabled him to perceive the 
proper mode of presenting such a question. Since I 
came to Cambridge, not quite six years ago, I have 
had many opportunities of observing Mr. Brandeis, 
and do not hesitate to say that he is one of the great 
lawyers of the country. So far as sheer legal ability 
is concerned he will rank with the best who have sat 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court. 


To Harvard’s credit alsc we copy the following from 
a letter sent by Professor William Z. Ripley to Senator 
Walsh: 


My professional work at Harvard has for many 
vears required that I keep in close touch with 
transportation and labor matters, and quite aside 
from personal acquaintance with Mr. Brandeis, 
it has been in the true line of my work to follow 
every detail of his career. Two particular events, 
in my judgment, prove that Mr. Brandeis, far from 
lacking the judicial habit of mind, is preeminently 
fitted to exercise it. The first of these is his at- 
titude on the rate advance cases, wherein, as your 
committee has already been so fully informed, he was 
willing to so far do justice to both sides as to concede 
the need of revenue for the carriers while still fully 
comprehending the interest of the public, which he 
represented, in low transportation rates. 

The second instance of marked judicial capacity on 
the part of Mr. Brandeis is his record in the New York 
protocol covering fifty thousand or more garment 
workers and substituting a standardized and orderly 
conduct of a great business for chaos and incessant 
strife. 


WALSH AT A DINNER 

ENATOR WALSH, speaking in Washington on Jef- 

ferson’s birthday, narrating the legislative accom- 

plishments, said: “They were all possible because the 

national Congress enjoys a freedom now to which it has 
long been alien.” 

The abolition of the lobby, that is to say, has made 
possible a much higher, freer, more constructive legisla- 
tion. The President has no dinners, lunches, or secret 
conversations generally with men merely because those 
men have money. Therefore the system by which Con- 
gress has a few bosses, who themselves take their orders 
from big money bosses outside, has received a heavy 
blow. 

Senator Walsh, for example, argued that the big Alaska 
problem had been solved because the public had confi- 
dence that there could be no steals connected with a step 
taken by this administration. The public knows prac- 
tically nothing of what has been done, under Mr. Lane’s 
leadership, in Alaska, but it takes it for granted there 
can be no Ballingerism. 

If it shows its head, as in the Shields water-power bill, 
it is a certainty that it will either be remedied in con- 
ference or vetoed by the President. The average con- 
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gressman or senator can be made into a tool of the boss- 
and-money-power system or into a fairly intelligent and 
high principled legislator, according to the way he is led. 


MC ADOO 

NE very interesting feature of this same dinner of 

the Common Council Club in Washington was the 
great applause that greeted the tributes to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on his general record and on his con- 
nection with the new currency act. Mr. McAdoo’s 
enemies are in the circles the members of which are able 
to make their voices heard, and in the talk centres he is 
freely berated. Disinterested experts put his work ex- 
tremely high, however, and it was with their opinion that 
the tributes at the dinner harmonized. ‘The most re- 
sourceful and fearless Secretary of the Treasury we have 
ever had,” said Mr. Glass, to great applause. As it was a 
Democratic rally, Alexander Hamilton could scarcely 
come in as a hero, but with that exception Mr. Glass’s 
statement represented the sober opinion of many present. 


QUIET ISSUES 

ENATOR HOLLIS, in the same keynote gathering, 

described what the administration has done for the 
farmer. Those who read our issue of April Ist may re- 
member a summary of what the Agriculture Department 
has done. Senator Hollis touched that subject, but gave 
most of his time to the rural credits bill, that is sure to 
pass. There is no doubt that in the approaching cam- 
paign the Democrats will seek as much attention as pos- 
sible for their constructive achievements, such as the cur- 
rency act and the proposed rural credits act. Whether 
they can get such attention depends on two things, on 
the state of foreign affairs and on the defense measures. 
The fact that the Republicans voted against a firm for- 
eign policy on the submarine issue will have little bearing. 
That issue will be on the deeds of the administration and 
of the Democratic majority. 


MEXICO AND D. C. 

ASHINGTON, even more than most towns, is a 

talk factory. It is therefore full of nerves, which 
it calls red blood. It is not an easy matter to think 
straight in such an atmosphere, which is one good reason 
for the President’s not mixing too much. Few here know 
what Carranza has done. They would not believe you if 
you said he had already shown constructive statesman- 
ship of a rather high order, and taken real steps ahead 
in better government. They will bark like a pack of 
coyotes if we come out of Mexico. The outrage of our 
interfering with the revolutionary development of a 
neighboring people is not visible to them. They think 
“honor” consists in considering narrow interests along 
traditional lines and in being angry. The President’s 
range and freedom and novelty of thought make a kind 
of courage they are incapable of understanding. If he 
had followed pure principles, and punished some Ameri- 
can officers for being surprised by Villa, and arranged 
for better boundary policing, iastead of impinging so far 
on Mexico’s sovereignity, nobody would have made as 
much noise as Washington. If this town could vote, 
Washington society would be carried overwhelmingly by 
T. R. on the platform “eat ’em alive.” 
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PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
NO. 7: BERNARD SHAW 


BY F. 
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war ROMIDIUS the Dubbite, having at- 
om sta tended a performance of Man and 
ea Superman, a play written by Bernard 
Shaw, although Bromidius may have 
uttered the remark after having seen 
Androcles and the Lion, or Fanny’s 
§ First Play, is reported to have said 
that it was difficult to determine 
whether Shaw were serious or poking 
fun; and indeed I have heard hun- 
dreds of others make the same ani- 
madversion. To whom I say, bravely, 
that perhaps he is doing both, foras- 
much as seriousness without humor 
is but ponderousness, and of no more 
spiritual effect than the telephone di- 
rectory; and poking fun, or clowning, 
when actuated by no serious purpose, 
is as ineffectual as are the anticks of 
Eva Tanguay, the so-called come- 
dienne; which is to say not at all. He 
is a sage, say some; and, he is a fool, 
ery others: these being unaware that 
he is the perfect assimilation of these 
two things, and hath, in addition to 
these divine gifts, that of making 
game of himself and the theories he so 
passionately advocates. Ha! laugh 
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many who see his plays, the fellow is an amusing droll: 
how he caricatureth the hypocrisies and pretensions of 
many folk I know; never, he continueth, harpooning my- 
self, forasmuch as I have no pretensions and am without 
any faults. 

Yet I hold, nor am I alone in this, that one hundred 
years from this day Shaw will be distinguished as having 
been one of the greatest men of this age; and on this 
I am desirous of hazarding one million dollars-to a 
plugged jitney; the drol- 
lery of which being 
that in an_ hundred 
years I shall be more 
dead even than those 
oe, I who , today consider 
harlequin. 

For he hath so wise a 
head he can not but 
often be conscious of 
his loneliness in so great 
) hi a world of dullards: 
and were I he, and 
writing this piece, I 
should say, as to his con- 
sciousness of such lone- 
liness, I know how he 
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| ie THE sacred name of truth, let us abolish this new 
cliché: to speak of “the art of the movie” is to em- 
ploy a vast farce of a phrase that is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Art is the effort on the part of a human being to ex- 
press life as he sees it by brush, pen, chisel, song, or 
stave. Art is far from the movies—not merely in ab- 
sence, but in positive antithesis—because the chief effort 
of the movie seems to be to present something that shall 
express life, not as the manufacturer sees it, but as he 
imagines somebody else wants to see it. This is not art 
but artifice. ; 

If it be insisted that the interpreter can be an artist, 
such folk as think would ask what close-ups, the piece de 
resistance of the photodrama, have to do with art, whose 
essence is restraint. For whom, they 
might ask, are the close-ups of the 
vampire-ladies intended? <A coun- 
tenance six feet wide, depicting a de- 
sire for revenge, is a manifestation 
that, one hopes, is never encountered 
in public or private moments. 

The appeal of the movie is based 
upon the fact that it presents move- 
ment and real life, neither of which 
is indispensable to art. Even in a 
mercantile way, Mr. Burton Holmes’s 
pictures of travel fetch as much per 
foot of film as do the most terrifying 
sex-dramas that were ever issued 
from a Fort Lee studio. The public, 
insatiable in its quest for the rapid 
acquisition of knowledge, loves the 
war picture; it delights in the 
Gaumont and Pathé motion views of 
villages in Algiers, Iceland, and 


MOVIES DESTROY ART 


BY CHARLES E. WHITTAKER 









Is it as a modern exposition of the art of letters that 
the high-priests of the motion picture would have it 
judged? Mr. Maurice Tourneur, once an artist, now a 
director, has destroyed the possibility of that illusion. 
He does not believe that the author of a story, which is 
to be shown on the screen, should write the scenario from 
which the action is played. A short synopsis only of a 
story is what Mr. Tourneur requires. Two months after 
the weaver of romances has sent in his synopsis, he may 
see the precise effect of Mr. Tourneur’s policy. His 
story will have been hanged, drawn, and quartered by the 
continuity writer, burned by the actor, and its ashes 
scattered to the four winds of heaven by the director. 

In the Dark Ages a young prince, to whom was super- 
naturally revealed the fact that his father the king has 
been murdered by the prince’s uncle 
—who had afterwards married the 
dead man’s widow—entrapped a con- 
fession of the murder from the newly 
crowned king by reconstructing the 
crime in the form of a play. To ob- 
tain revenge on his nephew for this 
trick, the king arranged a game of 
fencing between the prince and a 
gentleman whose sister, distracted by 
love of the prince, had committed 
suicide; and it had been previously 
arranged that one of the foils was to 
be poisoned. In the intervals be- 
tween the bouts, the foils changed 
hands, whereupon both the partici- 
pants were mortally wounded. The 
prince, just before dying, having 
been apprised of the secret of the 
poisoned foil, killed his uncle; and 
the queen drank some poisoned wine, 








Hindustan. All this is real life. 

One does not expect real life on 
the legitimate stage; and, thank 
goodness, one does not get it. One gets philosophy, well 
or ill expressed in terms of drama. Not a living soul in 
the audience at the Ibsen play is disturbed if the entire 
wall of the room sways when Nora, making her final 
exit in A Doll’s House, shuts the door; what is im- 
portant is that she is leaving her husband. Yet the en- 
tire audience would be distracted beyond description if 
in any Egyptian scene in Antony and Cleopatra a cat 
were to appear, because the art of the drama can be 
smothered by reality and by the purely imitative. 

The motion “picture,” by reason of its lack of atmos- 
phere and composition, design, perspective, and drafts- 
manship, has, of course, nothing to do with the art of the 
picture. Of all the arts there are but two of which the 
movie is the poor relation: the drama and literature. To 
speak of “the silent drama,” as some do, is to express an- 
other contradiction. One may be gratified to think that 
the deaf man may enjoy the movies, but that would be no 
excuse for speaking of the art of the victrola, merely be- 
cause it may enliven the moments of the blind. And if 
the words of the playwright—himself an artist—and the 
eloquence of the actor, are taken from the drama, what 
is there left of its art? 
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“Depicting a desire for revenge” 


also intended for the prince, by ac- 
cident, whereupon she died. 

Happily, the tragedy has already 
been written by Shakespeare, but I invite Mr. Tourneur— 
should he ever produce Hamlet for the screen—to say 
whether he will work from Shakespeare’s text or from 
my synopsis. The irreverent might tremble with unholy 
joy in speculating upon the close-ups of Claudius, but 
it is clear that Mr. Tourneur believes that the movie is 
purely interpretative. 

As for the final test of art, its permanence, the future 
will decide. Shakespeare’s words are still with us; but 
no one knows or cares what appeared in the first number 
of the first newspaper. Conversely, one may suppose that 
the permanence of the movie will rest upon the repro- 
ductions of life in the trenches and in the whaling boats, 
and not upon the sublimity of the story as revealed in the 
Perils of Pauline. 

The movie is not art, because it is not literature; it 
has no persistence, save for its illustration of daily news. 
The life of the best of the photodramas, on the word of 
Mr. Daniel Frohman, is two years. That art should 
perish so! If it is necessary to find a definition for the 
movie, it would seem to be unrelated to art of which it is 
not even the Cinderella. Myself, I regard it as the little 
cutey of the crafts. 
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MOVIES CREATE ART 


BY MAURICE TOURNEUR 


OVIES: a quivering rift in an emerald woods, 
silver-shot with a summer’s sun; a startled nymph 
beside a mirrored pool, the play of whose form is a 
prayer; a charnel house, grimy and shadowy, its damp 
marble slabs glinting green against the moon; a baby’s 
smile, also its tears, the one as unfeigned as t’other; a 
mountain ridge at night with silhouetted riders speeding 
by against the clouds; a jungle kraal, with a panther 
brood frolicking about a recumbent mother, whose eyes 
are lit with the maternal fire that shines not on the land 
nor on the sea—these motion picture miracles, the tabula- 
tion of scarce more than a single hand against an over- 
whelming array, many as inspiring, many more thrilling, 
many more enthralling alike to the artist and all others— 
and these are. but exhibits of a craft? 

Bezeul, now a confrére at the Paragon studios, several 
months ago stalked the woods of the Champagne section 
in France at the close of a battle, equipped with a movie 
camera, and the world has 


sources? Aren’t we all creatures of just so many emo- 
tions? Isn’t drama mere criss-crossed collisions of these, 
taking new forms with each fresh alignment? Isn't there 
in Shakespeare an entire gamut of masculine character, 
also a more or less complete feminine galaxy as it exists 
about us today? ; 
Do filmdom’s decriers concede the necessity for the 
preservation of something like a unified whole in a spoken 
stage piece or a mute filmed one? Do these captious 
weeping willows know that if a film director produced 
verbatim the average scenario as detailed in, say a five 
reel picture, the audience would consider the six-day 
Chinese drama a delightful tabloid in comparison? Do 
they know that one entire reel of one thousand feet of 
film may be interestingly devoted to the mere entrance 
of a single person, into a room? 
I have not seen anywhere any claim of any manufac- 
turer of films that he considers himself an artist or even 
a purveyor of art, or that he 





since thrilled with the chill of -[== oe 
death as shown by war’s hor- ae 
rors in the raw; no sheltering 
fiction of paint as Meissonier 
gives it, nor of molded mineral 
Rodin forms, but death real, 
stark, limp and fearful, car- 
peting an actual glade, ani- 
mate only in the mute, orderly 
stepping from corpse to corpse 
to check the victims’ identities 
by their regiment tags. Mere- 
ly mechanical, to turn the 
crank that rolls the film upon 
whose solution the heroism of 
a nation is writ indelibly. 
Staging death in the mass, 
yet with restraint, keeping the will master of the emo- 
tions, so directing the camera that the merely gruesome 
shall be but an underlying terror of the whole—this, too, 
is but craftsmanship—a cutey? 

T produced the French stage version of Alias Jimmy 
Valentine. I later filmed the play for this country, Paul 
Armstrong’s piece in its stage form needed little adapting 
for the films. Armstrong, as everyone knows, took the 
character of “Jimmy” from an O. Henry tale and that’s 
all he took. Scarcely more than four printed pages in 
length in its O. Henry form, it was the idea of a semi- 
polished outlaw gaily fastening himself upon the payroll 
of a bank that he designed subsequently to rob, that 
fired Armstrong. Structurally there is no more resem- 
blance between the O. Henry fiction and the Armstrong 
comedy than there is between a chess board and a woman 
weeping. Do the learned judges of the new art deny that 
Armstrong created an enlivening drama? Do they deny 
that the mere record of Jimmy’s job-taking in the bank, 
even without the details of its original fiction, was in 
essence a play? Would they deny this adaptation prac- 
tise to the credentialed film director! Isn’t the history of 
the acting drama and the printed fiction that inspires it 
a voluminous record of interchanges? Didn’t the great 
romancer take largely from Montaigne? Doesn’t Mon- 
tigne freely confess his own appropriations from multiple 








“With silhouetted riders” 


=] aspires or seeks to mold pub- 
lic taste in photoplays, ner do 
I believe he makes a practise 
of producing what he thinks 
the public thinks it wants. 
Considering the difficulties be- 
setting his supply, I think the 
film manufacturer is doing, in 
the short time of his existence, 
a great deal more than any 
publisher or theatrical man- 
ager of an equally brief ex- 
istence did, not even excepting 
the early days of the French, 
German and English stage and 
literature, which reminds me 
that Shakespeare shows in all 
his work that he would have reveled in the magical volu- 
bility of the motion camera. Not a play of his but shows 
his flair for scenic embellishment and brilliant variety. 
What he would have done with his filmed battle seenes— 
a flash here of panoply, a shift to a portentous conference, 
a flash of helmeted couriers, all filigrees of his main cur- 
rent. 

The quarrel with close-ups by the present school of 
film decriers is without consideration. The close-up, 
which, by the way, is not new, is merely a director’s em- 
phasis of a phase of his play, an auxiliary he employs to 
insure the conveyance of a definite thought at a definite 
stage of the play. Reference to thejr abnormal] size is as 
intelligent as the same criticism would be of the colossal 
bronze of Daniel Webster in Central Park, the Bartholdi 
Liberty Lady in New York bay, or the Sherman eques- 
tian figure on the Plaza on Fifth avenue, New York. 

Authorities agree that the stage production methods of 
Max Reinhardt are art. Are film directors, who write, 
create, adapt stage and camera plays less entitled to the 
term? Capellani, a Paragon associate director, filmed 
Les Misérables. If photoplay critics think the people— 
the common people—are artistically obtuse, let them scan 
the royalty records of the Hugo fiction in films and note 
the millions who came, wondered and wept with Valjean 
and the other unfortunates of the imperishable tale. 
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SPARTA REVIVED~ 
BOYS BEARING ARMS 


AR has brought to the boiling point the national 

spirit of all the European nations. So great is 
the desire of everyone to take a part in the struggle, that 
there have been countless examples of women and children 
seeking to become soldiers. One may be quite sure that 
the boys whose pictures are on this page were not forced 
to shoulder muskets, but went to war in spite of rules. 
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Joseph Kaswurm is the youngest soldier in the Austrian 
army. He is shown here with Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 




















































Jimmy Cash is the mas- 
cot of the Fourth City 
of London Battalion. He 
goes recruiting for the 
unit, and is given the 
honorary title of sergeant 


Here is an extremely 
young Montenegrin who, 
in spite of his age, has 
the gift of excellent 
marksmanship. He has 
been notably  success- 
ful as a_ sharpshooter 













Anatoly Galpa was a 
Russian circus boy. He 
followed the soldiers 
when they marched to 
the front, and so en- 
deared himself to the 
men of a Siberian artil- 
lery brigade that they 
made him their mascot 
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THE FRENCH CASE 


BY PHILIP GUEDALLA 


OING to war is more like going to law than is 
i generally believed. There is a state of mind, 
which a man reaches once in a lifetime, when he 
sees red and sends for a lawyer. Possibly it is only a 
state of health. But what has happened is that he has 
suddenly developed something called by philosophers 
the Will to Expand, and he is looking hard for a man 
endowed with something else called the Will to Contract. 
If he happens to be Prime Minister or Reichskanzler at 
the moment, he sits in a solid douche of expensive tele- 
grams, begins rapidly giving off White Papers or Maroon 
Books in accordance with the national taste in art sta- 
tionery, and mobilizes everyone else’s relations. Then 
the case comes on for trial. 

There is this further resemblance between a war and a 
law case—that each party has a distinct idea of what it 
it about and no two parties happen to have selected the 
same thing. Thus the Englishman is under the inspiring 
and (as I believe) accurate impression that he is prose- 
cuting a large man for trying to run over a small boy 
(named Belgium) in a 42-centimeter automobile with 
caterpillar wheels. But all the time the German Michael 
(if that is the right archangel) continues to assure the 
court that he has unearthed a particularly sinister con- 
spiracy between the Englishman and the small boy to 
dent his mud-guards by being run over. Turkey is fight- 
ing for the sacred right to eviscerate the Armenian, and 
Japan is conducting a strictly local eviction on the 
Chinese coast. An alarming result of this astonishing 
divergence of objects is the wealth of argument, which 
has resulted in at least one belligerent country in a seri- 
ous shortage of paper. Every belligerent is engaged in 
stating his case at the top of his voice without stopping 
’ to listen to anyone else, and there must be moments in 
the life of every neutral when he would dearly like to 
quit listening and take a turn with the megaphone him- 
self. 

There is the German case for freedom of the seas, 
which bears a striking resemblance to the more popular 
burglar’s case for freedom of the keys. There is the Rus- 
sian case for an ice-free port and the Austrian case for a 
Serb-free Serbia and the Montenegrin case for an ordinary 
free fight. There is the cry of “Poland for the Poles” 
and the attractive German alternative of Poland without 
any Poles at all. There is the Prussian claim for a right 
of way through Belgium and the Bulgarian claim for a 
right of way through the Treaty of Bucharest. There is 
the Russian case (which is warm water) and the German 
case (which is hot air) ; but nobody ever seems to notice 
the French case (which is cold steel). 

There is about the French attitude in the present war 
something curiously unobtrusive. It goes always with- 
out saying that France had ample and satisfying reasons 
for ranging herself among the Allies, it is taken con- 
tinually for granted that the French armies are holding 
five-sixths of the western front, and it merits no loud or 
constant comment that the industrial area of northern 
France is either in the French line of fire or the German 
line of communications. It seems (at least to this ob- 
server) that these things have gone without saying quite 
long enough. The French case is less advertised than 
most of its competitors and the French terms are rarely 
canvassed by those ingenious persons who practise their 


thought reading alternately in the Great General Staff 
and the War Council of the British Cabinet. But per- 
haps they are none the worse for that. 

The intervention of modern France in a European war 
is not, like the intervention of Montenegro, a thing that 
one would expect. It is perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the whole explosion, because the French re- 
public is not (like the Prussian monarchy) a military 
parvenu on the make who measures the length of his 
career by the length of his sword; it is not even (like the 
government of Bulgaria) a syndicate of political adven- 
turers that can see no further than the end—although it 
is a long way off—of its ruler’s nose. Modern France is 
not the sort of organization that naturally goes to war. 
It is, simply and with all its faults, a modern republic of 
a type which is familtar in both hemispheres, controlled 
by politicians, directed by the civilized consideration of 
its own comfort, and preoccupied in time of peace with 
the organization of its peace-time life and the solution of 
its peace-time problems at the expense sometimes of its 
preparations for war. The most civilized communities 
(and France in 1914, with its secularism, its pacifism, 
and its diffused education, was the most civilized organ- 
ization in Europe) are not organized for war, because 
they have no intention of going that road which leads 
them to the fulfilment of no single one of their ideals. 
The most experienced states (and France has a longer 
political experience than any patch of Europe larger than 
the municipality of Rome) do not believe in war, because 
they have seen it fail so often; that is the lesson which 
Europe placidly teaches to each little parvenu that tries 
to come the conqueror over it. The men of the Third 
Republic have no illusions; they were all lost for them a 
century ago by the men of the First Republic and the 
men of the First Empire. The French Revolution set 
out in arms to show a new light in Europe. When the 
revelation was rejected by a syndicate of unenterprising 
(and mostly half-witted) kings, Napoleon set out with 
the design, which was at least something that his adver- 
saries could understand, of conquering western and cen- 
tral Europe. But when the torch of French ideas had 
been carried flaming overhead from one end of Europe 
to the other, and when the emperor’s escort had ridden 
noisily into every capital from Moscow to Madrid, that 
war, which was indeed a great war, ended in the double 
invasion of France and the treble darkness of Europe. 


FTER that experience it was unlikely that French- 
men would enter again upon a war of propaganda, 
such as had strained the revolutién, or upon a war of 
conquest, such as broke the empire. In the distant days 
when war was an impressive ornament to the perorations 
of patriotic speeches, Mr. Norman Angell called it the 
Great Illusion. His meaning was financial, but it is per- 
haps more true to say that the illusion which makes war 
possible is that political error, which France has unlearnt 
and Germany is unlearning, that a country may live at 
ease among its laurels when once its infantry has marched 
down the main street of a neighbor’s capital. France lost 
that illusion when it discovered in 1814 that wars which 
open with a French parade into Moscow are apt to close 
with a Russian parade into Paris. 
The contrast between France at peace and France at 
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war is dramatic and absolute. France in 1914 had com- 
pleted its political education; it had learned to have few 
ambitions, it was sophisticated beyond the need of em- 
pire-building, and it was too wise to play the war-game 
with the childish gusto of its less intelligent neighbors. 
France in 1916 stands firmly and definitely at the other 
end of the scale; it exists only for war, its factories 
function only for the manufacture of projectiles, and the 
women work the fields in order that their men may flick 
lead across parapets at the Germans. It remains only to 
examine the factors which have determined this amazing 
change. Primarily France is in this war because of the 
Franco-Russian alliance, and the history of that com- 
bination in relation to the development of French ideas 
is singular. In the year 1893, when it was inaugurated, 
France was the embodiment of a single idea—revanche. 
The whole of the French effort was directed towards the 
single object of avenging the defeats of 1870 by the re- 
conquest of Alsace-Lorraine. Since Prince Bismarck had 
already included Austria-Hungary and Italy in the hos- 
tile system of the Triple Allance, France could not suc- 
ceed without an ally. Keen naval and colonial competi- 
tion placed England out of the question, and only Russia 
remained. The Franco-Russian combination was to some 
extent traditional: Napoleon had attempted to partition 
Europe between France and Russia, and it was widely 


believed that Russian action had saved France from a. 


second Franco-German war in 1875. The combination 
was effected, and it has survived. Gradually during the 
later nineties the political education of France proceeded, 
and the new Frenchman incurred in some quarters the 
reproach that he was less patriotic than his father. He 
had lost undoubtedly the aggressive patriotism which 
launches a country on a career of conquest; he was con- 
cerned simply in a civilized and sensible manner to live 
at ease in the enjoyment and development of his Euro- 
pean and colonial territory. Revanche almost faded into 
an ambition of soldiers and reactionaries, and the Franco- 
Prussian alliance almost lost its meaning until German 
policy was tempted in the years between 1900 and 1906 
to its gravest error. France was permitted to see that its 
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neighbor was not satisfied with the annexation of 1871 
and was developing fresh appetites. Bismarck had judi- 
ciously encouraged the republic to seek compensations for 
its European disappointment in the more spacious sphere 
of colonial expansion. Since the humiliation of the 
Treaty of Frankfort France had effected a process of 
Asiatic and African expansion and consolidation which 
was resented by no European competitor except Great 
Britain. But this wise direction of German policy was 
varied by the successors of Bismarck; from an attitude 
of sympathy with French colonial schemes the German 
Empire was swung round by its own newly conceived 
marine and transmarine ambitions into an attitude of 
flat opposition. It became an object of German policy 
to limit the increase of French territory in northern and 
central Africa and even to substitute German for French 
control in some parts of that continent. That change of 
direction coinciding with British appreciation of the 
growing menace presented by German naval construction, 
precipitated the Anglo-French convention of 1904, which 
is the germ of the European alliance of today. France in 
every move of its policy since that time has been fighting 
for its African sovereignty. To that extent the French 
case is a colonial case. 


UT there is at stake a larger issue. Once it had been 
decided by France to retain her colonies at all costs, 
and once it had been decided by Germany to acquire them 
in face of French resistance, those colonies could only 
change hands after France had become in the course of 
an unsuccess‘ul war a power of the second class. To that 
extent the French case is a European case. It consists 
indeed of a queer medley of past and present policies: 
France is fighting for Alsace-Lorraine and for revanche, 
which are luxuries, and for the European position, which 
is a necessity. She is fighting with an ally, Russia, whom 
she selected for European purposes, and with an ally, 
England, whom she selected for African purposes. That 
is why every man in France is convinced that his country 
is right. She stands for every cause that has appealed to 
Frenchmen in the past half century, and she stands to win. 


MAKING PHOTOGRAPHY PAINLESS 
BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


S AN art, the making of portraits has not advanced 

the smallest fraction of an inch since the days of 

the old masters; but as a science it has been traveling 
faster and faster through the decades. 

When portraits were painted or hewn out of marble, 
the sitter had to hold the pose for an appalling number 
of hours. To sit for one’s picture cost as dearly in time 
as to serve on a jury. 

The invention of the daguerreotype ushered in a new 
age in which the subject was called upon to contribute not 
more than half a day to the ordeal. 

The muzzle-loading blunderbuss type of camera in- 
troduced a third age of portraiture and reduced the sit- 
ter’s agony to a matter of half an hour spent in a pillory. 

In a few more years, the breach-loading light artillery 
came up; head clamps were discarded and the subject 
was allowed to lounge around anywhere in the studio 
that he pleased. As he lounged, the piece was fired upon 
him without warning from various vantage points. 


The fifth age of portraiture again reduced the duration 
of the pose. The snapshot camera, a pocket magazine- 
gun loaded with a roll of films, became the rage. The 
brass-bound family album was packed off to the attic, 
and a book of kodak prints took its place. The prima 
donna no longer posed in majesty in her stage robes; 
she was sniped in her overalls sawing wood, or in a one- 
piece bathing suit emerging from the breakers. 

The sixth and latest stage is, of course, the era of the 
rapid-firing “movie.” The modern album is the home 
cinema outfit. Here you see Homer and Lucile leaving 
the church after the ceremony. Homer dodges an old 
shoe. Lucile ducks into the limousine in a shower of 
rice. The next reel presents Homer, Jr., aetat. three 
weeks; and here is just how he looked when he cut his 
first tooth, did his first toddling on the lawn and took his 
first degree in Montesorri. When Homer, Jr., runs for 
president, he can unroll his whole past before the voters 
on a screen, and declare that his life is “an open book.” 














THE 
DESPOT 


HE man with the bronzed face looked up from his 
newspaper and said: 

If I were a Despot ruling this country, the ,first thing 
I should do would be to make a law that firearms that 
are left lying about must always be loaded. I would give 
a man six months for every cartridge he extracted. There 
would be a crop of fatal accidents for a time, but it 
would save any number of lives in the long run, for sooner 
or later people would get it into their heads that it is silly 
to point a gun at your best friend and pull the trigger 
for a joke. It isn’t even a good 
joke; you can get much more 
amusement by letting some- 
body sit on a bent pin, and it 
saves trouble to the coroner. 
There is a case in the paper to- 
day; the same old story— 
“didn’t know it was loaded.” 

As it happens, I am not a 
Despot, which is bad for this 
country but good for me. I 
knew a Despot once, the real 
Oriental article,and it cured me 
of any desire I may ever have 
had of setting up in that line. 

He ruled a tribe of Moslem 
riff-raff in northern Africa, and 
as he was alleged to be a de- 
scendant of the Prophet, he had 
religious veneration as well as 
political power. He could do 
just what he pleased. He could 
commandeer any lady who took 
his fancy and cut off the head 
of any man who talked back, 
and you might think that was 
enough to make any man hap- 
py. He used to sit in his Divan 
every morning dispensing Jus- 
tice and that was bad enough, 
but he made it worse by tem- 
pering it with Mercy, for if he 
let a prisoner off he generally 
made an example of the prosecutor and his lawyer and 
witnesses. When the day’s law cases were finished, his 
subjects began to breathe freely, for they reckoned their 
lives were safe until the next day. 

He never went among his loving subjects without an 
armed guard, just as you wouldn’t swim over Niagara 
Falls without wearing a life-belt; and he was out of doors 
a good bit, for his nerves were not strong enough to allow 
him to stay atho~ — ore than he could help. When you 
come to think of it, a royal palace with half a hundred 
devoted slaves at your beck and call must be a jumpy 
place to live in; for, even supposing a dozen of them were 









“Used to sit in his Divan dispensing justice” 


BY 


W. J. CLARKE 


safe, the odds were more than three to one that the par- 
ticular faithful servant who was nearest to him was look- 
ing for a chance to knife him. 

Poison was the thing he dreaded most and, next to 
poison, sleep. He was a pretty active man and felt 
capable of tackling anything in the way of steel, while 
the firearms they used out there had never been known 
to kill anybody, although they generally knocked down 
the fellow who fired them. But the thought of poison 
always gave him a chill, and the thought of what might 
happen to him while he slept 
used to keep him awake every 
night, and it was want of sleep 
that made his nerves go wrong. 
But even a Despot must sleep 
and eat sometimes, and, with 
trouble like that about, he 
wants a drink every now and 
then, especially in a climate 
where you can cook a dinner 
by letting the sun shine on it. 

He had family troubles as 
well; as you might expect,seeing 
that he had four wives. Four 
is the Moslem allowance, but 
it is generally considered that 
three are enough for any man; 
that means that two of them 
would be against the third and 
she would have to make a 
friend of her husband, which is 
always a pleasing novelty to a 
married man. Four wives 
means two parties of two each, 
so that the man isn’t wanted 
at all, and gets the feeling that 
he is only a lodger in his own 
house, although he pays all the 
rent. 

It is pretty clear that if a 
Despot wants a good sleep, the 
only place ke can get it is in 
his grave. The man I am tell- 
ing you about never had what you might call a full night’s 
rest until he was underground. I had a hand in the busi- 
ness, and it has always been a pleasure to me to know 
that I did him a good turn. 

When I go to an outlandish place like that I always 
take a portable phonograph with me. If the natives are 
half civilized it pleases them to listen to syncopated melo- 
dies, just as it pleases the same sort of people in this 
country. If the natives are quite unsophisticated, it 
scares them to death to hear a small, wooden box sing- 
ing or talking, and it induces them to keep the com- 
mandments, 
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TOLD the Despot all about it and offered to bring 
it to his Hall of Justice and give the assembled mul- 
titude a treat. Unfortunately, his Arabic and the brand 
I speak are very different and he didn’t quite get the idea. 
He thought it was a new and improved kind of musical 
box, and the first record I put on happened to be a brass- 
band selection from an Opera, and everybody thought it 
was fine. The hall was lit up by their smiling faces as if 
they had had the electric light laid on—those people do 
everything to excess, even when they smile. 

I put on the next record and a band began to play 
again. Then, suddenly, they heard a brazen voice bel- 
lowing that there ain’t no other peach like you, ma honey, 
and it smote them with fear and dread. They made a 
rush for the doors, and the first man to get outside was 
the Despot himself; as I said, he was an active sort of 
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man and it was good to see him shoving everybody else 
out of the way like a girl at a Bargain Sale. He flew out 
of the palace into the town with a howling mob of re- 
tainers after him, and the townspeople took it to be an 
insurrection and joined in at once. He was stabbed and 
shot about seventeen times before his retainers could ex- 
plain it was only a Supernatural Visitation and not a Rev- 
olution. He was a pious man and a descendant of the 
Prophet; he never massacred his subjects unless they of- 
fended him, and never took anything that belonged to 
them unless he wanted it, which shows that, for a Despot, 
he wasn’t a bad sort. So I saw him planted with every 
hope for his future happiness and with the full assurance 
that, whichever way he went, he wouldn’t have a much 
worse time that he had had during his pilgrimage through 
this Vale of Tears. 


NEWSPAPERS AND OUR COLLEGES 


BY RENE KELLY 


OQ COLLEGE professors nowadays believe in news- 

papers? We believe the best of them do. Some 
professors even read them, and there are occasional in- 
stances of a college professor actually being persuaded 
to write articles for the Sunday supplement! It was 
very different in 1838. Edward Everett Hale was a 
Harvard undergraduate then, and was one of those who 
signed a petition for a college “reading room.” Not only 
did the Faculty say No, but President Josiah Quincy 
explained to young Hale “that there had been a reading 
room some years ago which the college government were 
obliged to break up; that newspapers were fascinating 
things ‘even to us old men’ and that they would take 
young men away from their studies. A very weak argu- 
ment.” It is a far cry from President Quincy’s view 
of seventy-eight years ago to the view of President Lee, 
of New York University, expressed some weeks since. 
President Lee suggests that a good daily newspaper be 
used in the classrooms where instruction in high-school 
grammar and rhetoric is given. It would seem to be 
President Lee’s notion that the fact that newspapers 
make interesting reading is nothing very much against 
them, and that there is as much instruction in studying 
the history of our own times as in studying the Seven 
against Thebes. Newspapers are turned out in a hurry, 
and the best of them fall into errors of style as of taste, 
but, if not in schools, at least in colleges, the use of 


newspapers ought to be urged upon such youngsters as 
require the urging. One of the hardest tasks of the 
teacher of “English Composition” is to impress upon 
his so-called students the practical importance of learn- 
ing how to write good English. Many a practical-minded 
boy regards instruction in this field as wasted time; he 
is going to be an engineer or an agriculturist or a mer- 
chant and not an Addison or Milton or Emerson—so 
why bother with Sir Roger de Coverley and his friends, 
or Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, or 
Stevenson’s Lodging for the Night? The newspaper is 
a part of daily life, even for agriculturists and engineers 
and merchants; and the youth who reads newspapers 
must realize a little more completely than he did before 
the advantage it is to command words and sentences as 
well as flesh-and-blood employees. Moreover, a good 
newspaper serves to bridge the gap between day-by-day 
practicality and all-time literature: often it is a stepping 
stone from literary blindness to something like appre- 
ciation. We are not of those who are gloomily conscious 
of newspaper superficiality; we are, instead, ever newly 
amazed by the high standards of style and information 
which the best of American newspapers reach, overnight. 
Those of our college teachers who croak at the occasional 
split infinitives of the editorial page would do well to ask 
themselves whether their own best lectures would make 
endurable newspaper reading, 
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HEN in the winter of heart’s desire 
Sirens are dead, and the songs of fey 

Jangled and flat on a musty lyre— 

What shall we call today? 


BY ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 
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Vagary wrought of a laugh kiss, 


f NA 
VLiLY 


Mystery, wonder, and breast 
How shall our hearts remember iis 
When it is yesterday? 




















NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMATEURS 


HE best camera-time of 

the year is at hand and 
kodaks of all shapes and sizes 
are being dragged from their 
winter’s retirement to record 
the endless spring aspects of 
the great outdoors. This stim- 
ulating effect of the new season 
is specially noticeable in the 
Pictorial News department of 
Harper’s Weekly, which is re- 
ceiving from nearly every part 
of the country snapshots of 
scenes that the photographer 
finds interesting. Naturally, 








The “Friederich der Grosse,” 
home of the latest “conspir- 
acy” scandal, and other in- 
terned German ships at Ho- 
boken, N. J. (By Walter Mil- 
ler.) Awarded the $10 prize 





the photographer’s ideas of 
what is interesting do not al- 
cp ways coincide with this maga- 
K\\ AL og ee one zine’s standards, but when they 

ai * do it means a promptly sent 
check. For every picture used 
Harper’s Weekly pays $2, and 
for the best picture each 
week $10 is given. 

















Where United States navy 
officers are being taught to 
fly—the naval aviation school 
at Pensacola, Fla. In the pho- 
tograph is shown a seaplane 
or flying boat of the newest 
type. (By Marc N. Goodnow) 





One of the sure signs of spring 
is the emergence of the circus 
caravans from their winter 
quarters. Here are the Bar- 
num and Bailey elephants en- 
tering their special Pull- 
man cars. (By A. Fellowes) 














The largest electric locomotive in the world, used in 
the West Virginia coal fields. (By P. S. Barrow) 
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Any old morn 





HUERTA AND THE TWO WILSONS 


BY ROBERT H. MURRAY 





ECOGNITION by all the 


gratulations, and by this act ac- 





foreign governments was 
the thing that Huerta and our am- 
bassador were hot for. Manifest- 
ly it was desirable to commit the 
United States and other countries, 
big and little, that were diplo- 
matically represented, or misrep- 
resented, in the City of Mexico, 
with the loss of as little time as 
possible, to a de facto acknowl- 


[Hs is the concluding instalment of a 

dramatic contribution to inside current 
history. In his earlier articles Mr. Murray 
described the events of the revolution up to 
Tuesday, February 18th—the day that Am- 
bassador Wilson sent a message to the State 
Department announcing, nearly two hours 
in advance of the fact, that Madero had 
been made a prisoner by the federal generals. 


corded him and his government de 
facto recognition. Wilson spoke 
neatly and sonorously the neces- 
sary words of felicitation on be- 
half of his colleagues. 

Our ambassador recognized 
Huerta without instructions from 
the State Department. In fact, 
his arrangments were calculated 
to head off adverse orders should 
Washington have been minded to 





edgment of the legality and ex- 





istence of the Huerta government. 

That would make it more difficult for the home offices 
of the diplomats to withhold full and formal recognition, 
should any of them evince an inclination to become too 
inquisitive or analytical as to the occult ways and means 
by which Huerta had lifted himself into power. So 
Huerta and Wilson rode recognition at a gallop. Huerta 
seized the government on Tuesday. He was declared 
President on Wednesday. The new government formally 
was installed on Thursday, and on Friday at noon the 
diplomatic corps waited upon Huerta in the National 
Palace, paid their respects to him, extended their con- 
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give him pause. The manner in 
which he did this was rather adroitly worked out. On 
the evening of Tuesday he cabled to the department re- 
questing instructions on the question of recognition. The 
cable is timed “eight o’clock in the evening.” That same 
night, probably before this message had even left the 
cable office in the City of Mexico, he summoned the re- 
mainder of the diplomatic corps to a conference in the 
embassy. At the conference the diplomats agreed with 
our ambassador that the recognition should be granted 
on the morrow. One of the arguments used was that, 
inasmuch as Huerta had invited the diplomats to the 
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palace on Friday, it was impossible to ignore or decline 
his invitation without giving him offense. They feared 
the rage of an offended Huerta; it might react disastrously 
upon “foreigners and foreign interests.” It seemed not 
to have occurred to the diplomats that they might prop- 
erly arrange to delay their call upon Huerta for a day 
or two, until sufficient time was obtained in which to 
receive instructions from their governments. 


ET us consider what chance Wilson had of getting, 
before noon on Friday, a reply to his cable of eight 
o’clock of Thursday evening. Wilson’s telegram, which 
would have to be decoded, would hardly be laid upon the 
desk of Knox or Huntington Wilson in the State Depart- 
ment before nine o’clock, Washington time, or eight thirty 
City of Mexico time, on Friday morning. Assuming 
that a reply had been written and sent immediately, the 
task of coding the message in the State Department, 
transmitting it to the City of Mexico, and decoding it in 
the embassy there, could hardly have been accomplished 
before the time arrived for our 


representatives and conspicuously displayed—escape the 
conviction that the United States government stood back 
of Huerta, that it was the purpose of the United States 
government to impose its will and a creature of its own as 
President upon the people of Mexico? Still, we complain 
that the Mexicans are suspicious of us and of the motives 
of our-acts when they relate to Mexico and to Spanish- 
America at large. Can they be blamed? 

Madero and Pino Suarez were still under guard in the 
basement room of the National Palace, where they had 
been flung on Tuesday afternoon. The wife and the 
mother of Madero, the wife of Pino Suarez, their rela- 
tives and what friends of the two doomed men had not 
gone into hiding, importuned Wilson ceaselessly through 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday to assert 
his influence with Huerta and obtain guarantees for their 
lives. They found him unresponsive. In one of the dis- 
patches to the department on Friday, the 21st, he makes 
incidental mention of these pleas, saying: 

“T have just received a letter from the mother of Presi- 
dent Madero, asking me to inter- 








ambassador to set out for the 


cede with General Huerta to spare 


palace to recognize Huerta. [HERE is nothing in the record of Wil- hi. tfe and that of Pino Suarez, 


And Wilson knew it! Indeed, 


cision reached by the diplomats ™ the phase of the 


the previous night, pleading lack cerned Madero and Pino Suarez. The only 

of instructions ia a excuse for Written communication in this connection 

his precipitateness, and saying: in which he indulged himself consisted of a 
? < . 


“After discussion, my col- ive line note which 


son’s official correspondence with Wash- 


before going to the palace on Fri- ington to indicate that at any time Wilson 
day morning, he cabled of the de- exercised more than a perfunctory interest 


and to allow them to go to Europe, 
stating that this was the expressed 
condition attached to their resig- 
nation.” 

Washington remained silent. 
There is nothing in the record of 
Wilson’s official correspondence 
with Washington to indicate that 


situation which con- 


he sent to Blanquet. 








leagues, all of whom are without 
instructions, agreed that the recognition of the new gov- 
ernment was imperative to the end of enabling it to im- 
pose its authority and reestablish order. I shall accord- 
ingly unite with my colleagues, believing I am inter- 
preting the desire of the departments and assisting in the 
tranquilization.” 

On the same day, manifestly prior to the recognition 
forms being gone through with at the palace (for he em- 
ploys the future tense in referring to recognition), Wil- 
son set in operation the machinery of the United States 
consular service in Mexico for the behoof of Huerta, by 
ordering our consuls throughout the republic not only 
to get behind the new government themselves, but to be- 
gin a Huertista propaganda among the Mexicans. The 
wording of this message indicates that Wilson did not 
fear that adverse orders would come from Washington 
to ditch the recognition express before the goods it bore 
were safely delivered at noon to Huerta. This is Wil- 
son’s order to our consular representatives in Mexico: 

“The provisional government was installed yesterday, 
with General Huerta as President. There is general ap- 
proval in the city, which is practically quiet. The Ex- 
President is a prisoner, waiting the decision of Congress 
in his case.” [Query: What decision could the emascu- 
lated and cowering Congress make in Madero’s case that 
would not be a decision dictated by Huerta?] “The 
Senate and the House of Deputies are in full accord 
with the new administration. You should make this 
intelligence public, and in the interests of Mexico 
urge general submission and adhesion to the new govern- 
ment, which will be recognized by all foreign governments 
today.” 

Could any intelligent Mexican, can any intelligent, 
unprejudiced American, reading this order—which was 
printed in Spanish by most of the consuls and consular 


at any time Wilson exercised 
more than a perfunctory interest in the phase of the sit- 
uation which concerned Madero and Pino Suarez. ‘The 
only written communication in this connection in which 
he indulged himself consisted of a five line note which, 
on Friday, he sent to Blanquet—not to Huerta—at the 
appeal of Sefora Pino Suarez. In this he said he con- 
curred in her request to be allowed to see her husband, 
“hoping that it will be entirely compatible with your 
wishes in the matter.” Blanquet ignored this request. 

For Madero and the Madero women-folk he did not 
trouble himself to do as much as this, even. This omis- 
sion contrasts impressively with what our ambassador 
had done the previous week for de la Barra, under cir- 
cumstances somewhat akin, although the menace to the 
life of de la Barra was not a hundredth part so real as it 
proved to be in Madero’s case. De la Barra, during the 
fighting, had refuged in the British legation, where he 
was as safe as a man reasonably could expect to be. No 
one excepting de Ja Barra himself deemed that he was in 
danger. But our ambassador, on February 17th, wrote 
thus sternly, largely and warningly, to Pedro Lascurain, 
the foreign minister: » 

“Information has been brought to me from an unques- 
tioned source, but from one which I cannot reveal, that 
certain government officials have instructed the officers 
of the police force to seize Mr. de la Barra, who is now 
in the British legation and cause him to be shot. I 
assume the privilege of advising Your Excellency 
that any act of violence toward Mr. de la Barra 
would cause profoundest indignation in the United 
States and in all civilized countries. While this 
circumstance is one beyond the province of my diplomatic 
character, I believe it my duty, as « friend of Mexico, to 
urge upon you the exercise of all diligence in preventing 
all crimes of this kind against distinguished Mexican 
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citizens who happen not to be in accord with the govern- 
ment’s policy, but who, nevertheless, are not engaging in 
open rebellion against the constituted government.” 

Note the phrase “constituted government.” What 
would have been Huerta’s response had our ambassador 
stepped without the “province of my diplomatic char- 
acter” far enough to have enabled him to write to Huerta 
on behalf of Madero, a letter couched almost in the 
same language as the epistolary egis which he threw over 
de la Barra, who needed it not? But he didn’t. 

Huerta had yielded to him in such vital matters as 
the uncensored telegraph, the release of the Madero 
ministers and the freedom of The Mexican Herald. Pos- 
sibly our ambassador was loath to presume too much 
upon Huerta’s good nature. But, surely, Huerta would not 
have boggled at granting such a trifling boon as the lives 
of Madero and Pino Suarez at the behest of one who 
might have appealed to him “as a friend of Mexico.” 

On Saturday, which was Washington’s Birthday, our 
ambassador, accompanied by the various assistant am- 
bassadors and vice and deputy as- 
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the circumstances will be made the subject of a rigid 
judicial investigation.” 

Our ambassador, it will be noted, omits mention in this 
dispatch of any official explanation having been handed 
to him by the government. He refers only to “the gov- 
ernment’s published reports” and to Huerta’s “published 
letter.” These were available to him as soon as the 
morning newspapers were on the street. Could he have 
lingered until one o’clock before notifying the State De- 
partment, waiting and hoping for an official explanation 
directly to him which would be more reasonable and more 
readily pass current, perhaps, in Washington than the 
only one with which Huerta took the trouble to provide 
him? If so, he lingered in vain. Nothing more was forth- 
coming. He and Taft and Knox could take it or leave 
it as they choose. They choose to take it. On the same 
day our ambassador, evidently feeling the importance of 
enabling the Mexican citizenry to visualize something 
which would impressively demonstrate to them the re- 
spect and esteem with which Huerta was regarded by the 
United States, submitted the fol- 








sistant ambassadors of the Ameri- 
can colony, as well as the com- 
mon people of the colony, went to 
the Washington monument. That 
night he cabled the department 
that he had delivered a patriotic 
speech at the statue and de- 
posited a wreath there. Madero 
and Pino Suarez that night were 
led to the shambles, while the 


the explanation. 


HE explanation given was, that Ma- 

dero and Pino Suarez had been acci- 
dentally killed while being transferred from 
the palace to the penitentiary during an 
exchange of shots between their guards and 
a rescue party. No one in the city believed 
Diplomats frankly ex- 
pressed their skepticism. But our ambassa- 
dor accepted the version unreservedly. 


lowing curious proposition to 
Washington: 
“If the ‘atmosphere clears 


measurably within the next few 
days, I suggest that the depart- 
ment consider the advisability of 
sending to this city the command- 
ing officers of our boats in Vera 
Cruz, with marines and such sail- 
ors as may be desirable. I think 








wreath which our ambassador had 
laid at Washington’s feet was still unwithered. 

While the corpses of Madero and Pino Suarez were 
lying on the cement floor of a corridor of the penitentiary, 
Huerta, de la Barra and various other members of the 
government were in the throes of a long and excited con- 
ference in the palace. They strove until nearly daylight 
before they evolved an explanation which they thought 
might satisfy not only the people of Mexico, but, what 
was more important, the foreign governments. Their 
final production was to the effect that Madero and Pino 
Suarez had been accidentally killed while being trans- 
ferred from the palace to the penitentiary during an ex- 
change of shots between their guards and a party of 
friends who sought to rescue them. No one in the city 
believed the explanation. Diplomats frankly expressed 
their skepticism. But our ambassador accepted the ver- 
sion of Huerta unreservedly, and communicated it with- 
out comment or qualification to Washington. His dis- 
patch did not go until thirteen hours after the murder, 
although the early editions of the morning newspapers 
printed full details of what had occurred. Persons who 
saw him in the embassy that morning tell of his agita- 
tion. His notification to his home office reads: 

“Sunday, twenty-third, at one afternoon: De la Barra 
informed me last evening that the government intended to 
transfer the President and the Vice-President to the peni- 
tentiary as quickly as possible, to make them more com- 
fortable and safe, and where they would be in safety until 
public passions subsided. They were accordingly trans- 
ferred last night at 11.30, and en route to the peniten- 
tiary the party was attacked, according to the govern- 
ment’s published reports this morning, and in the struggle 
which followed both the President and Vice-President 
were killed. President Huerta in a published letter ex- 
plains the occurrence in this way, and also states that 


the effect would be excellent.” 
By Monday our ambassador had regained what of his 
nerve he might have lost temporarily. He again ad- 
dressed Washington in his wonted sure and confident vein. 
“The city remains perfectly quiet,” he cabled, “and 
evidently the tragedy of yesterday” [It should have been 
written “Saturday night”] “has produced no effect upon 
the public mind. As from published summaries of the 
contents of the London press it appears that a vast 
ignorance exists as to the actual situation here, I would 
suggest that the London Times correspondent in Wash- 
ington have the situation carefully explained to him.” 


HE British minister in the City of Mexico began to 

be troublesome, to evince symptoms of gagging and 

getting away from the control of our ambassador, for on 
Monday Wilson told the department: 

“The Secretary of the British Legation expressed the 

opinion to me today that his government probably will 


‘ not recognize the provisional government, on account of 


the murder of Madero. This will be a great error, en- 
dangering the provisional government, upon which the 
safety of all foreigners depends, and I think it would be 
wise to have some consultations with the British em- 
bassy.” 

Here, again, our ambassador’s brain tricked him. 
It allowed him to put on the paper an admission that he 
must, in his own mind, have carried the idea that the 
killing of Madero and his Vice-President was a “murder,” 
and not an unfortunate accident, as the “government’s 
published reports” had sought to make it appear. 

Later our ambassador developed symptoms of per- 
turbation as to the propriety of his participation in the 
thronged events of the past few days, particularly with 
the expediting of the de facto recognition of the new 
government. For in subsequent dispatches he devoted 
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many words to an exposition of the reasons why he had 
urged the immediate recognition of the government, and 
the motives which impelled him to accept so confidently 
the government’s explanation of the murders. He 
cabled: 

“T believe that in announcing publicly my acceptance 
of the official version of the death of these two men— 
and, indeed, I could not with reference to the gravity of 
the situation assume any other course—I adopted the 
surest method of allaying that singular perverse senti- 
mentality which frequently leads to the commission of 
greater crimes as punishments for lesser ones. As the 
department is aware, an official investigation, apparently 
impartial, is being made of all circumstances connected 
with the death of Madero, and in due time will be pub- 
lished and transmitted by this embassy.” 

The State Department never received the results of 
this investigation. No one did. No investigation was 
made. Therefore there was nothing for the ambassador 
to send. 


OME explanation of our ambassador’s zeal for the 

safeguarding of de la Barra, and of the note which he 
sent in de la Barra’s behalf to Foreign Minister Lascurain, 
is suggested by a note to Wilson from the British minister, 
which Wilson included in his correspondence to Wash- 
ington. A word or two of correlative circumstance is 
necessary. Much advantage has been taken by those 
who sought to defend the seizure of the government by 
Huerta and the sympathetic attitude of our ambassador 
toward the treason, of the allegation that the Mexican 
Senate had demanded that Madero resign as the sole 
means of ending the fighting in the city. Nothing of the 
sort ever happened. What really took place was this: 
ten or a dozen of the old Porfirista senators, led by Sebas- 
tion Camacho, met in Camacho’s house and decided to 
request, in the name of the Senate, Madero to resign. No 
session of the Senate was held during the Decena Tra- 
gica. The Camacho junta of senators had no legal, or 
other, authority to make a demand in the name of the 
Senate, for Madero’s resignation. They were not 
authorized to do this for the Senate. They acted 
wholly upon their personal responsibility as individual 
senators. 

The senators forced themselves into Madero’s presence 
and broached their errand. Madero not only refused to 
resign, but scourged them from the room with bitter 
words of condemnation and reproof. Madero suspected 
de la Barra of being at the bottom of the resignation 
movement. De la Barra, when the ill-success of the 
senators’ mission came to his ears, took fright, and fear- 
ing Madero’s wrath, hid in the British legation. Later 
Wilson cozened the Spanisn minister to act as a stalking 
horse for the resignation movement. He induced him to 
tell Madero that in the view-point of the foreign diplo- 
mats, he should yield to the demand for his resignation. 
Madero answered him as sturdily and uncompromisingly, 
but a trifle more courteously. It seems to be well estab- 
lished by the British minister’s note that our ambassador 
was the author of the plan, for the note says: 


“British Legation, Mexico, February 14th. 
My Dear Mr. Witson: 

“Mr. Brenchley has just told me that you had privately 
urged Mr. Lascurain to get some members of the Senate 
together who should impose the resignation of President 
Madero. I entirely concur in the course you have taken. 


It seems to me well adapted to bring to an end this in- 
tolerable situation. Yours very sincerely, ° 
“FRANCIS STRONGE.” 


But if our ambassador failed with the Porfirista sena- 
tors, Huerta did not disappoint him. 


N SIMILAR manner as I have constructed this narra- 
I tive, constructed it almost completely from the evi- 
dence furnished by Henry Lane Wilson’s own dispatches 
to his government, why was it not possible for Knox and 
Taft, with the same material at their disposal, to have 
interpreted them, read then, taken from them the same 
story that I have—the story they so plainly and unmis- 
takably tell? It was there. But they didn’t do it. 

Taft, on the contrary, did his best to whitewash Wil- 
son, to give him a clean bill of health. Wilson was under 
fire before the new administration in Washington in the 
spring of 1913. He strove desperately to hold his job. 
He sent a packed delegation of representatives of the 
American colony in the City of Mexico to Washington 
to plead that Wilson be retained as our ambassador. The 
delegation scheme was inspired and engineered from the 
embassy. Wilson sent a Macedonian cry to Taft for 
help. Taft responded in the following letter: 


New Haven, Conn., June 29, 1913. 
My Dear Mr. Witson: 

“You were ambassador of the United States to Mexico 
during the most trying time that the people of Mexico 
have passed through, and during a period when the re- 
lations between us and Mexico were constantly being 
subjected to a serious strain. I have great pleasure in 
expressing my high approval of your zealous and cour- 
ageous efforts in the protection of American interests, 
and, indeed, the interests of foreign governments gener- 
ally during the critical periods of Mexican disorders. No 
one can understand the difficulties of your position and 
the exceptional excellence of the work you did, who is not 
familiar with the constantly changing circumstances of 
the situation and the variety of the exigencies which you 
had to meet. You have my full permission to publish this 
letter. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Wiiu1am H. Tart.” 


Whatever verdict the jury of public opinion may ren- 
der on these facts, there can be no question of the verdict 
passed by Wilson himself upon the government for the 
existence of which he, our ambassador, was more respon- 
sible than any other man in Mexico. Here it is: 

“T am convinced that the present government is fully 
as corrupt and incompetent as any which has preceded it!” 

Wilson cabled this to the State Department a few days 
before he was recalled to Washington for the purpose of 
having his resignation accepted. 

Our ambassador repudiated his own Offspring! 

But the shameful facts of the offspring’s birth, written 
in black and white by Wilson himself, still stand. 

Mexicans will remember them long after Wilson has 
died a more seemly, peaceful death than that from which 
he might have saved Madero. 

But they look beyond Wilson. Behind him they see 
the United States government, which allowed Wilson to 
do the thing he did. 

They blame Washington, not Wilson. It is not Wilson 
who suffers, but the prestige and fair fame of the United 
States in every republic south of the Rio Grande. 

THE END. 






























“A Sunday at Grande-Jatte,” by Georges Seurat, in the exhibi 





tion at the Bourgeois Galleries 





MODERN ART TODAY 


HERE is nothing wiser in the writings of Blake— 
and I am tempted to say there is nothing wiser any- 
than the terse sentence set down by the great 
Englishman among his proverbs: “Expect poison from 
standing water.” What does it matter if the water of 


where 





brooks and rivers is turned to 
rain and so in the lapse of 
centuries repeats its course a 
thousand — times? Running 
water is healthy, stagnant 
water turns to poison,—and the 
analogy with thought that 
Blake intended is obvious to 
everyone. 

Three years ago a group of 
American artists made a great 
effort and brought to this coun- 
try a collection of paintings 
and sculptures that showed in 
a systematic manner the devel- 
opment of the vital art-move- 
ments of the last hundred 
years, beginning with Ingres 
(the only public exhibition in 
America, so far as I ean ijearn, 
where work by the great clas- 
sicist has appeared), through 
the Romantic school, the Bar- 
bizon men, the Impressionists, 
and so to the art of our own 
time, which was naturally given 
the most space. 

Since the International Ex- 


hibition numerous opportunities . 
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Jean Metzinger—Head of a woman, in 
the exhibition at the Montross. Gallery 


have been presented to study the matter in more detail. 
One may mention at random the beautiful showing of 
Brancusi’s marbles at the Photo-Secession gallery; the 
whole-hearted work of Mr. Montross in exhibiting first 
the work of the American modernists, then Matisse, then 


Cézanne, with today a group of 
French Cubistie painters; and 
the series of exhibitions at the 
Carroll galleries, with their 
final showing of Picasso in his 
whole development. This win- 
ter introduced to us the Mod- 
ern gallery, where a consistent 
effort has been made to repre- 
sent the men who are or were 
the pioneers of the new move- 
ments. Splendid things by van 
Gogh, by Picasso, and two of the 
final masterpieces by Cézanne 
were exhibited at this gallery. 
One of the last-named pictures 
and its pendant are now at the 
Metropolitan Museum, on loan, 
through the courtesy of their 
owners. 

At present writing, the Bour- 
geois galleries have opened their 
doors to a most complete ex- 
hibition of the latter-day 
painters,—starting with Cé- 
zanne, Redon, Gauguin, van 
Gogh and Seurat, and arriving, 
after a representation of Ma- 
tisse, Rouault and Picasso, at 
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the latest work of the younger men of several European 
countries and of America. Especially worthy of study 
is Seurat’s painting “A Sunday at Grande-Jatte™ in this 
collection. It is the most important: work by the artist 
to cross the Atlantic since 1885, and shows the immense 
range of the man who sums up much of the development 
before and since his time. Marcel Duchamp reappears 
in the exhibition and confirms his right to the position 
in which many place him, as one of the most original and 
brilliant thinkers of our day. 

The war has taken many of the young men of Europe 
out of their studios,—forever, in some cases, and it seems 
to have been the signal for an anti-modernist campaign 
among certain writers in this country. The events of the 
season scarcely give ground for hope to those who would 
have us believe that the so-called revolutionary schools 
have disappeared and that the current of art has at last 
stood still. One person said that Picasso had gone back 
to conventional methods in his latest work: a few weeks 
later the catalog of that painter’s exhibition gave 1915 
as the date of quite the most “advanced” canvases in 
the group. Mr. Pennell’s attack, including the statement 
that “Cézanne was one of the most serious duffers that 
ever lived” was not supported by the thousands who 
visited the various galleries where Cézanne’s work was 
shown this winter, nor by the tens of thousands who have 
studied the beautiful picture by the master that the 
museum bought three years ago. A facetious obituary in 
one of the magazines, in which the writer gloated over 
his fancied massacre of the whole advance guard, seems 
to have been but little noticed, and a similar fate befell 
the heavy theorizing of still another article, whose author 
tried to stem the tide with a statement that each mod- 





“Superman” by Georges Rouault, 
at the Bourgeois Galleries 





“The Leather Hat” by Henri Ma- 
tisse, at the Bourgeois Galleries 


ernist had become the sole admirer of his own work. 

It is quite true that new movements in art need time 
and study before they are understood. But the masters 
have in all epochs given less attention to what others 
thought of them than to keeping their minds alive and 
creative. We seem in no danger at present of reaching 
the standing water against which Blake gives his warn- 
ing. Galileo supplied the right watchword when, after 
release from the torture that had forced him to retract 
his theory of the earth’s motion, he said, “And it moves 
anyhow!” And that proud “E pur’ si muove!” is not too 
much to say of modern art. 








ARGUMENTS FOR RIDING IN MOTOR CARS 

















This horse balked at a hurdle and his rider, Lieuten- 
ant de Malherbe, had to make the leap by himself 
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Not a circus trick, but an extremely dan- ‘ , 
gerous backward fall such as may occur Frederick Prince, of Boston, was shaken but 
when a startled horse rears suddeniy not hurt when his mount tossed him to the 


ground during the horse show at Pau, France 
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Miss Rena Maitland had this After taking the last hurdle in a race 
spectacular tumble when her at Belmont Terminal, Elbart stum- 
mount reared at Pinehurst,N.C. bled and fell, his rider with him 
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LABOR AND THE CLAYTON ACT 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


declaration contained in section six should be con- 

tinuously borne in mind, that is, that “the labor of 
a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” Labor produces commodities, but it is not a 
commodity itself. It cannot be a commodity under any 
other condition than that of slavery or serfdom. What 
is the labor of a human being? It is the mental and 
muscular power developed within, a part of and insep- 
arable from the individual in whom it exists, and is in- 
capable of use except in response to his will, and his only. 
It is part of man. They are “one and indissoluble.” If 
you class labor as a commodity, then you class man, of 
whom it is an integral part, as a commodity also. The 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States declares that “neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, aries 
shall exist within the United States.” It becomes clear, 
then, that labor, being a part of man and inseparable 
from him, cannot become a commodity, the property of 
those who desire to buy and sell, without doing violence 
to the constitution and to the fundamental principles of 
human liberty. And if it cannot become a commodity, 
then it cannot become an article of commerce. 

For the same reason, a restraining order or writ of in- 
junction cannot properly be issued against it. A re- 
straining order or injunction is an equity process that 
can only issue from an equity court, and an equity court, 
as its name indicates, deals with the equities of disputants 
over property or property rights. It has no jurisdiction 
over the personal relationship between man and man. 
The law courts cover that jurisdiction and the equity 
courts have no more right to invade it than the ordinary 
layman. The only reason why equity courts heretofore 
have assumed the right to issue injunctions in labor dis- 
putes has been based upon the presumption that labor 
was a commodity or article of commerce, and that some- 
how or another an employer had a property right in a 
sufficient amount of labor to operate his plant. Out of 
this theory had grown the mongrel contention, based 
upon no definite principle, that an employer had a prop- 
erty right to a free flow of labor to his factory door and 
that no one else had any right to dip into the stream and 
take any portion out until that employer had been satis- 
fied and surfeited. These theories were either a survival 
or a resurrection from the time when one man had a 
property right in another as in slavery, or # quasi-proper- 
ty right as in serfdom, and have no proper place where 
men are free. 

With the legislative declaration that labor is not a 
commodity or article of commerce the basis for the 
issuance of an injunction in a labor dispute is immediate- 
ly removed, and the principle in equity may now be ac- 
cepted in its entirety that a restraining order or writ of 
injunction may issue whenever necessary for the protec- 
tion of property or property rights from irreparable 
injury, where there is no other adequate remedy at law. 
Thus the Clayton Bill clarifies the atmosphere; declares 
that labor is not a commodity and, therefore, interference 
with it cannot be restrained or enjoined by an equity 
court. Such interference must be dealt with by the law 
courts where it properly belongs. 

But the Clayton Act does not stop there. 
twenty specifically provides that— 


|: CONSIDERING the Clayton Anti-Trust Law the 


Section 


No restraining order or injunction shali be granted by 
any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges 
thereof, in any case between an employer and employees, 
or between employers and employees, or between em- 
ployees, or between persons employed and persons seek- 
ing employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to 
a property right, of the party making the application, 
for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property or property right must be described 
with particularity in the application, which must be in 
writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his agent 
or attorney. 


That clause covers the ground of labor disputes in general 
terms and adds that no restraining order or injunction 
shall be granted in such cases “unless necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to property, or to a property 
right, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law.” Now, when you remember that the same act de- 
clares that labor is not a commodity, and, therefore, is 
not property, the far-reaching effect of the clause quoted 
becomes apparent. If during a strike, any person or 
persons, strikers or others, undertake to injure the prop- 
erty of an employer in such manner that the injury would 
be irreparable, and there is no other adequate remedy at 
law, the courts may still issue injunctions, but the prop- 
erty endangered must be described with particularity in 
the application, and must not imclude the labor or the 
patronage of a human being. In all other cases involving 
or growing out of labor disputes, the injunction is abol- 
ished so far as the federal courts are concerned, and it 
any violations of law are alleged or take piace during 
such dispute, they are to be dealt with by the law courts 
in the same manner as if the violations had been com- 
mitted at any other time. 


ECTION TWENTY of the same act further provides 
that— 


No such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit 
any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 
terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, 
advising or persuading others by peaceful means so to 
do; or from attending at any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or from peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or to abstain from 
working; or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any 
party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful and la¥ful means so to 
do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any 
person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or 
other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; 
or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be 
done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; 
nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be 


considered or held to be violations of any law of the 
United States. 


By that declaration it is no longer a violation of 
any federal law: 

First—To terminate any relation of employment. 

Second—To cease to perform any work or labor. 

Third—To recommend, advise, or persuade others by 
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peaceful means to terminate or cease to perform 
labor. 

Fourth—To attend at any place where the person or 
persons so attending may lawfully be, for the purpose 
of obtaining or communicating information. 

Fifth—To peacefully persuade any person to work or 
to abstain from working. 

Sixth—To withhold patronage, either singly or in con- 
cert, from any party to a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment, or to recommend, advise, or per- 
suade others, by peaceful and lawful means, so to with- 
hold patronage. 

Seventh—To pay or give to, or withhold from any 
person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits, 
money, or other things of value. 

Eighth—To peacefully assemble, in a lawful manner, 
and for lawful purposes. 

Ninth—To do any act or thing which might lawfully 
be done in the absence of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment. 

Nor shall a restraining order or writ of injunction be 
issued by the federal court forbidding the doing of any 
of these things. This does not mean that labor is free, 
during times of labor disputes, to assault, intimidate, or 
coerce strike-breakers, or others, but simply that here- 
after all alleged violations of law will be deait with by 
the law courts, and the law and the facts passed upon by 
a judge and jury through the processes which our civiliza- 
tion has developed to safeguard and protect the lives 
and liberties of the people. 


ECTION TWO declares that it shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, either directly or indirectly to do certain 
things. Section three opens with a similar declaration. 
These are the two vital sections of the bill. The other 
sections are included for the purpose of defining terms 
used, creating means by which evasions may be prevented, 
persons and things excluded from its operations which 
were not intended to be included, and providing penalties 
for violations of the mandates of the act. It will thus 
be seen that the purpose of the act is to apply to all 
persons engaged in commerce and was not intended to 
apply to those not engaged in commerce. To declare that 
such an act is class legislation is equivalent to declaring 
that every legislative act is class legislation. If it only 
applied to a portion of those engaged in commerce, then 
the criticism might be valid, but it applies to all. 
The definition contained in section one of the act de- 
clares that “Commerce, as: used herein, means trade or 
commerce among the several states and with foreign 
nations, etc.” A law enacted for the purpose of prevent- 
ing monopolies or combinations in restraint of trade 
should not be expected to apply to those who have neither 
trade nor commerce to restrain. The wage-workers are 
in that position, and the restraint of trade features of 
the Clayton Act do not apply to them. As wage-workers, 
they have no interstate or foreign commerce. They lend 
themselves, or refuse to lend themselves, to the production 
and transportation of articles of commerce owned and 
controlled by others. They produce and transport the 
commodities that constitute commerce, but they are 
neither the commerce nor the commodity itself. The 
combinations known as trade unions that the worker 
enters into are not for the purpose of creating a monopoly 
in trade or to restrain commerce, but for the purpose of 
securing the best terms possible for the loan of himself 
and his labor power, which is a part of him, to those who 


are engaged in trade and commerce and desire his ser- 
vices. 

The question of whether persons engaged in labor 
should be permitted to combine is an entirely different. 
question than whether persons or corporations engaged 
in commerce should be permitted to combine. Capital 
has always been permitted to combine. Neither the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law nor the Clayton Law prevents 
the combination of capital. They only prevent certain 
methods of combination having certain results which are 
considered injurious to the general welfare. Every co- 
partnership and every corporation is a combination of 
capital. Capital has been encouraged to organize not 
only to bring large amounts of it together, but to utilize 
its combined efforts in such manner as to get the very 
best results. That has not been the case with labor. It 
is only in recent years that labor unions have been con- 
sidered legal if they undertook to utilize their energies 
to secure the best results obtainable for them. The strug- 
gle has been one of centuries, and the biggest single step 
that has been taken since serfdom and slavery were 
abolished is the enactment of the Clayton Law. 


HE first application of the conspiracy laws to the 

workers in the development of our modern juris- 
prudence was the case of The King versus The Tub- 
Women in the breweries of London who went on strike 
in the thirteenth century. Then, as now, there was a tax 
on ale and beer. The king, through his law officers, 
prosecuted the case against the tub-women on the theory 
that they had entered into a conspiracy to interfere with 
the revenues. The tub-women were convicted. It was 
but a short step to extend the precedent to include any 
concerted action on the part of the workers which would 
interfere with the revenues of their employers. - It took 
a struggle of six hundred years to overcome the precedent 
that was stablished in the case of The King versus The 
Tub-Women. As late as 1875, in the case of the State 
of Pennsylvania versus John Siney, et al, Zingo Parks 
and several others were convicted of conspiracy in the 
courts of Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, on the sole 
ground that they had combined to cease work. So far as 
my knowledge goes that was the last case of conviction 
in the United States for conspiracy solely on the grounds 
of combining to cease work uncomplicated by any other 
allegations. 

As soon as it became generally recognized that the 
workers had a right to cease work when the conditions 
were unsatisfactory to them, the contest was transferred 
to the equity courts and the writ of injunction was used 
by employers to enable them to accomplish what they 
were no longer able to accomplish on the charge of con- 
spiracy in the law courts. By assuming that one person 
or corporation had a property right in the labor of an- 
other person, and that that property right must be pro- 
tected by injunction from irreparable injury and that 
there was no other adequate remedy at law, the effort 
was made to prevent one workman from consulting with 
another so that concerted action would be impossible. 
Compared with the struggle against the conspiracy laws, 
the contest has been brief. It has been vigorously and 
intelligently conducted. The issue has been a great vic- 
tory for human rights as against property rights. For the 
first time in the history of the world the wage-worker takes 
his place as a living, moving, sentient human being, in- 
stead of being classed as a commodity, “a brother to the 
insensible clod which the rude swain turns with his share 
and treads upon.” 
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Scene from “The Revenge of Hakim” 


A. MASTER 


OF MARIONETTES 


BY GILBERT HIRSCH 


HE great war, which has taken the 
destinies of many millions of human 

f beings into its hands, as if they were 
# so many puppets, has brought to Berlin 
a traveling company of puppets who act 
strangely like human beings. Among 
(those who were called to the German 
colors in those first mad, thrilling days 
of August of 1914, was Ivo Puhonny, re- 
servist, artist, designer, constructor and 








manager of the famous Marionette Theatre of Baden- 
Baden. And those hundreds of marionettes which he 
had carved with his own hands 


work seemed sacrilege. Imagine a pro- | 
duction so artistic and real that those 
critics have been silenced, and one of the 
most solid and judicious newspapers of 
Germany quoted as saying that it is not 
only effective but “in many respects f 
more effective than on the large stage.” } 

“The scene in heaven, in particular”— 
so says the Frankfurter Zeitung—‘had 
a much purer and stronger emotional ef- 
fect in this symbolic miniature presentation, with its 
modest and reliable lighting effects, than is possible in 
the hard reality of the larger 











and inspired with his own 
spirit, would have huddled to- 
gether, listless and spineless, 
until the end of the war, in the 
big packing-case that served as 
their concentration camp—had 
not Ernst Ehlert, actor and 
manager, come along and spir- 
ited them—packing-case and aie Psd 
all—away to Berlin; where, in ie 
a low-vaulted hall, like the 
cellar of a monastery, he al- 
lows them, for a couple of 
hours every evening, to stretch 
their limbs and express their 
emotions in the presence of one 
of the most appreciative audi- 
ences of Germany’s capital. 
Imagine Goethe’s great phi- 
losophical play of Faust, which 
everyone quotes, and no one 
understands, being given by 
puppets. Imagine the storm of 
disapproval on the part of 
those Germans—and they num- 
ber hundreds of thousands—to 
whom Goethe is a sort of re- 
ligion, and to whom a marion- 
ette production of his greatest 














Goethe’s “Prologue in Heaven” 


stage. The heavenly ring of 
the angelic army shimmering 
in magical red, which reminded 
one of the pious fantasies of the 
Beato Angelico; the voices of 
the archangels sounding from 
above; the gleam of white light 
: when the voice of the Lord was 
“| heard; the dark chasm leading 
‘ to the depths of the earth, out 
of which the wonderfully lithe 
figure of Mephistopheles ap- 
peared, and then, blinded by 
the radiance of divinity, turned 
aside and covered himself with 
his bat’s wings:--all this pro- 
vided a pure, artistic satisfac- 
tion, which called forth enthu- 
siastic applause.” 

“The object of every work of 
art, the thing that makes it 
truly artistic, is the attainment 
of the greatest possible emo- 
tional effect with the simplest 
possible means.” 

It was no professor of the 
history of art, no artist or critic 
who spoke these words, but the 
puppet-showman himself, Ernst 
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Ehlert. It was after a performance of Doctor Sassa- 
jrass, the tragi-comedy written tor the puppet-stage over 
a century ago by the Italian Count Pocci. It was difficult 
to think of him as in the same category as the manager 
of a Punch and Judy show. He not only talked like a 
doctor of philosophy,—he looked like one. 

“What makes a work of art a real delight,” he went 
on,” is that it does not fully ex- 
press, but merely suggests, and 
excites the imagination of the 
observer to help in the presen- 
tation of the reality. That is 
why a puppet play is not mere- 
ly more amusing, but more ar- 
tistic than a real one. 

“The puppets, moreover, 
have style. They are cut out 
sharply to present their par- 
ticular character, and _ those 
characteristics are pronounced. 
The manager of a puppet show 
has a free hand in the fashion- 
ing of such a company as best 
carries out his creative impulse. 
But with real actors, it is impossible to make then other 
than they are, to subordinate them entirely to the man- 
ager’s creative will. I have been an actor, both in Ger- 
many and in Russia—so I know.” 

Perhaps it was his stay in Russia that is responsible 
for his success with his two dancing Chinamen, “Ching” 
and “Chang.” For they are very much like figures from 
the Russian Ballet. They dance to the music of a phono- 
graph; and it is hard for one who has not heard it to 
imagine how perfectly the slightly mechanical tone of 





The dancing Chinamen, Ching and Chang 
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the phonograph combines with the slightly mechanical 
motion of the figures to give a combined impression which 
is not at all mechanical, but which gives full expression 
to what the fashionable philosopher of our times calls 
the “élan vital.” That number is always enthusiastically 
encored. 

Caruso singing Pagliacci (with the aid of a friendly - 
phonograph) is also very pop- 
ular. And the question that 
is now giving Herr Direktor 
Ehlert many sleepless nights is 
whether or not the great En- 
rico shall be one of his company 
on its prospective trip to the 
front. All the arrangements for 
this trip have been made, and 
all that is now wanted is the 
permission of the War Office— 
an easy matter, thinks Ehlert, 
who is an enthusiast, ignorant 
of the ways of war offices, and 
confident that his theatre will 
put the soldiers into such good 
humor that they will gladly 
keep on fighting for another year if they have to. And no 
doubt his enthusiasm will carry him through, him and 
his three lady wire-pullers and his packing-case marked 
—“Dolls!! Very Fragile!! Handle with Extreme 
Care!!!” He has already decided that “Miss Madge 
Chickenegg, the Truly Neutral American Singer,” is to 
be of the party. But Caruso? An Alien Enemy? Or 
should a man who lives in the realm of Pure Art be 
above making distinctions of nationality? A very diffi- 
cult question. . . . 


SEA SORCERY 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ID you ever feel this about the sea, 
In her huge enfolding ecstasy 

Lost as you lay, 
Adream and asway— 
‘That you were suddenly going to be 
Rock and sea-weed, and even as she? 
‘That you swayed and swung on the brink of a change, 
A wordless glory, a wild and strange 
Translation blindingly swift and sweet; 
‘That, a moment more, 
And a secret door, 
As it were, would open and take you in, 
And you and the sea be kin and kin, 
And the Land nevermore be pressed of your feet. 


So, when your heart is filled full with the sea, 
And your body hangs poised, like a crystal sphere, 
In an infinite ether of mystical glee, 

‘Streamed through and through, 

‘Like the sunlit dew, 

‘With a glory of gold, 

And a glory of blue; 


With the delicate vastness of heaven as near 
And soft as a flower or a tear; _ 

Flesh no more, but a thing to hold 

Joy like a cup and song like a bird: 

Only in music is hidden the word 

For the height and the depth of your ecstasy, 
Lost in a palace of light, and alone, 

As a god is alone, with the sea. 


Ah! then of the sea have a care! 

In that moment of high content 

Is the mystical snare; 

It was that the wise Greek meant 

By the sea-nymph and her hair. 

Call back your heart, lest it fill 

Too full of felicity, 

Your mortal heart, lest it break 
With too much of divinity, 

And the soul of waters enter in, 

And you and the sea be kin and kin! 
Ah! then shall you watch, as she sways and sings, 
The earth and its folk as alien things. 
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A RADICAL 


STATESMAN 


BY McGREGOR 


HAT is there about the Welsh strain that tends 

\ \ } toward radicalism? One remembers that in 

the great revival of religion in Wales, some 
years ago, men were so soundly converted that they 
actually paid off old debts, and where they had reaped 
the fruits of oppression, made restitution. Radicalism 
could go no further. Why is it that the greatest radical 
whom Great Britain has produced in this generation, that 
is, responsible radical, lately Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
now Minister of Munitions, one David Lloyd-George, is 
a Welshman? Further to amplify the coincidences, how 
does it happen that the man who is recognized as the 
leading authority in this country on the parcel post, and 
the foremost advocate of the telegraph-telephone system 
as a postal agency, is a grandson of Wales? For David 
John Lewis is the son of Richard Lewis and Catherine 
Watkins, who migrated from Wales. 

From his ten line biography in the Congressional Di- 
rectory we learn that he “began coal mining at nine years 
of age and learned to read at Sunday school; continued 
at mining until 1892, when he was admitted to the bar, 
having pursued his occupation as a miner and his studies 
in law and Latin at the same time.” Law and Latin! 
Training in the first enables him to hold his own with the 
lawyers of Congress, of whom there are very many, some 
of them learned in the law; doubtless his study of Latin 
has helped to give him that mastery of elegant English 
that is his. He served one term in the Maryland Senate, 
where he introduced the first workman’s compensation 
bill that was enacted into law in this country. Then he 
was elected to Congress, and has been twice reelected. 
He was made chairman of the Committee on Labor after 
having served one term in the House, and was reelected 
to that position this year. He is forty-five years old, and 
five feet high. 

I recently visited a town on the eastern short of Mary- 
land where the State Grange had been in session, and I 
found that various and sundry articles of literature had 
been distributed concerning the folly and danger of gov- 
ernment ownership, especially of the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. The mystery of the flood of literature was 
explained when I was informed that David Lewis, as a 
candidate for the United States Senate, before the Demo- 
cratic primaries to be held in May, had made a speech 
before the Maryland Grange, and his literature was in- 
tended to unprejudice the rural mind. Further I am in- 
formed that the same course is taken wherever it is 
announced ahead of time that David Lewis is to make 
a speech. 

Lewis does not often speak in the House, but when he 
does his speech is so self-revealing that it gives one the 
best means of studying his character. 

For example: Lewis supported the ship purchasing bill 
last session, though with some misgivings because, in his 
opinion, government ownership and operation are most 
successful under conditions that give the government a 
complete monopoly, which would be impossible under the 
competition of all nations in the ocean carrying trade. 
He does not want the government to fail in its enter- 
prises. But when a Texas statesman delivered an eigh- 
teenth century speech in opposition to the bill, denouncing 
the scheme as “socialistic” and proclaiming the somewhat 


shopworn sentiment that the country is governed best: 
that is governed least, Lewis could not resist reply. He 
dismissed with a wave of his hand the “aphoristic states- 
man, the man with the mouth full of maxims and 
apothegms, which he shoots at you upon all occasions, 
which are mere substitutes for thought by statesmen, 
mere short-cuts to conclusions, which only avoid partic- 
ular labor and study of political problems so essential 
to their wise solution.” One is reminded of Mirabeau, 
“who had swallowed all formulas.” Lewis followed with 
a statement that a good many of us have formulated in 
our minds, but without such aptness of expression: 

“T know it is the habit of superficial talkers, if not 
superficial thinkers, to classify themselves and others as 
socialists and individualists or communists, and then in 
a word and in a moment determine and solve every prob- 
lem before society. I want to say that in any real sense 
there are no socialists, there are no communists, there are 
no individualists in this Congress today, or, rather, to 
state it more accurately, every one of us is a combination 
of all three. 

“There is not a man here who would assign the farm 
and the factory and the grocery store to socialistic action. 
There is not a man here who would assign the public 
school and the public road to the field of individualism. 
I hope there is not a man here who would take from the 
post-office the functions that it has so beneficently dis- 
charged in the last hundred years all over the world.” 


EWIS drafted the parcel post bill as passed by the 
House. It is under its elastic provisions that we are 
doing our whole parcel post business, including the pres- 
ent insurance and C. O. D. features, as well as the twen- 
ty-pound and fifty-pound weight limits, and the reduced 
rates; also the slowly developing movement of food 
products directly from the farm to the kitchen, with an 
elastic transportation system, responsive to business re- 
quirements, and susceptible to development by mere ad- 
ministrative order. It is carrying in this, its third year, 
four parcels per capita, as many as the German system 
after forty years. 

Lewis, during his first term in Congress, asked leave, 
one day, to extend his remarks in the Record. To say 
that he did extend them is a very large understatement. 
That speech has been ever since an exhaustless storehouse 
of facts that David Lewis had digged out for himself. 

Everybody knows now that Congress did not really 
intend to establish a parcel post: system that would suc- 
ceed under the competition of the express companies. 
But that speech spoiled the game. The Héuse passed the 
bill, and the Senate slyly amended it, limiting sizes and 
weights of parcels to be carried. The conference com- 
mittees from the two houses were deadlocked over the 
bill, and finally the House yielded, with the exception of 
insisting upon an innocent little rider, suggested by 
Lewis, allowing the Postmaster General to modify the 
weights, distances, rates and other incidental details of 
managing the parcel post system. That saved the day 
for the parcel post. 

And now he is doing the same service to the country 
in furnishing the facts and figures about comparative 
telephone and telegraph rates at home and abroad. Dur- 
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21 Meals 


Will Convert You to 


| Bran Food | 


, If you don’t serve bran food— 
as doctors advise—it’s because you 
don’t know its effect. 

, Once know what it does for 
good health and good cheer, and 
you never will go without it. A 
% single week will show. 

Use the right form of bran—soft 
$ wheat bran in flake form. Make 
it part of every meal. 

Use Pettijohn’s Flour in place of 
white flour. Serve Pettijohn’s 
Flakes in the morning. You will 
very soon see why millions now eat 
bran foods. 


Bran 


Flaked 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
2 mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
§ Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Price, 
$ 25 cents per large package. 

> Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty, 
2. hked by everyone. 15 cents per package. 
Order from your grocer. New-tried 
recipes are on the packages. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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ing bargains, we offer for a limited 

time, this superb box of three DURO . 
GUARANTEED SHIRTS, prepaid, for only $2.00. 
The world’s biggest seller. Guaranteed not to shrink, 
fade, or rip, in six months. Made of white percale with neat 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One of each color, 
same size to the box. Coat cut style, cuffs att: 
laundered and fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. 

Wonderful value, Buy direct—save middle man’s profits, 
We are the world’s largest mail order shirt house. 


Handsome Silk Tie FREE 


Send the name and address of 6 friends with your order 
and receive absolutely free, stylish, navy blue silk poplin 
tie. Our catalogue of shirts, neckwear, hosiery under- 

pajamas, etc. will save you big money. rite now. 





GOODELL &CO. Room205 158 E. 34th ST.,N. Y. 











ing the delivery of the speech above 
referred to, he said: 

“Of course government operation 
must be uneconomical. That is 
fundamental with the  aphorists. 
Well, in Australia today the cost to 
the government of shipping a tele- 
gram, over a country as large as our 
own, is just twenty-seven cents on 
the average. It costs the American 
companies forty-eight cents.” 

Then Campbell of Kansas inter- 
rupted with the question: 

“Upon what authority or informa- 
tion does the gentleman make the 
statement that the telegraph opera- 
tives of this country are less efficient 
than the operatives in other coun- 
tries?” 

Lewis replied: 

“T will give the gentleman the 
specific facts. The function of tele- 
graphic institutions is to handle tele- 
grams, and the number handled per 
vear per telegraphic employee in 
New Zealand amounts to 4000. The 
number handled per year per tele- 
graphic employee in the United 
States amounts to 2900. The num- 
ber of telegrams per office in the 
United States, upon which the opera- 
tives had a chance to make a record, 
was some 41 per day. It was only 
12 in New Zealand. The telegraph 
monopoly otf the United States is 
absolutely reeking with functional 
inefficiency, while it charges rates 
that run from two to four times 
those of other countries.” 

Lewis has made us all a bit un- 
comfortable by showing that with all 
our boasted American efficiency in 
business, we rank ninth among the 
nations as telegraph users and four- 
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teenth among sixteen countries in 
the matter of local telephone charges. 

In the same speech, from which 
we have been quoting, Lewis uncon- 
sciously described himself: 

“The responsible radical has come. 
He has no simple rules by which 
everything can be solved, but he 
studies the field and examines the 
facts and circumstances and from 
that examination constructs his con- 
clusions. He reports to the presi- 
dent of the company that a bridge 
ought to go down. The aphorist 
would burn it down and take the 
time to build a new one. The re- 
sponsible radical will let the bridge 
stand until a new bridge in con- 
structed, so that traffic will not stop 
for a moment.” 

So Lewis, midway between the ex- 
tremist, the destructive radical and 
the complacent Bourbon, is working 
out, as chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, the problems of unemploy- 
ment, of child labor, of convict labor, 
of industrial accidents and diseases. 
He is far removed from that familiar 
type of self-made man who boasts, 
“T went to work when I was nine 
years old, and it never done me no 
hurt.” He has the sympathy of ex- 
perience with all the little children 
who toil in mine or factory in this 
land of the free. It is worth the 
price of a Chatauqua ticket, at least, 
to hear him recite John Hay’s “Lit- 
tle Breeches.” It is a favorite with 
him, partly because it expresses a 
quite unorthodox opinion of the work 
of the angels, 


That saving a little child, 
Is a dern sight better business 
loafing around the Throne. 








The Nation Passed By 


TO A GOOD SAMARITAN: 


A nation is dying of hunger. It is a small, weak nation, 
and its call for help is unheard among the stronger 
appeals of its powerful neighbors, in their sudden, recent, 
sufferings. For three years the country of Albania has been 
the victim of sword and famine. Now, the people are with- 
out food. Ten thousand human beings are starving daily. 

The women are emaciated; their bones seem about to pro- 


trude through the skin. 


Would you give bread to one 


famished woman; save for her a child dear to her, as yours 
to you? Would you win a grateful look from the appealing 
eyes of her in whose wasted hands you place the gift? 
Give one hundred cents to buy flour for Albania. If you 
have given to other countries until you feel that you can ° 


do no more, give ten cents. 
the well-fed to one of these 2 


A bit of bread from each of 


hoi 


The Albanian Relief Fund 


Send money to Albanian Relicf Fund, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE SPOTLESS 
TOWN STATION 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


SLOVENLY and a dirty rail- 
A road station means a slovenly 
station agent—many times. There 
are more times when it stands as a 
symbol of a slovenly railroad man- 
agement, and he who rides will ride 
wisely if he takes notice of such 
symbols. For it is rarely that you 
will find slovenly stations and tidy 
stations along the same stretch of 
railroad. The one thing or the other 
is apt to be characteristic of any one 
And so it is that down in 
the gaunt southwest you will find one 
great railroad whose immaculate 
stations are not alone its boast, but 
pleasant memories in the minds of 
those folk who come to travel over it. 
It is not an easy task for that line. 
It maintains lawns—green and re- 
freshing—down in the _ sagebrush, 
where the water to keep those grass- 
plots green and refreshing has to be 
brought many miles in tank-cars. 
And no man who has ridden over the 
Santa Fé by day can fail to re- 
member Hutchinson, Kas., or Al- 
buquerque or Barstow—these last 
two desert division points whose sta- 
tions would do credit to considerable 
towns along the north Atlantic. 

Indeed it is along the north At- 
lantic—in that very New England 
who likes to think of herself as the 
trim front parlor of America—that 
you will find those considerable 
towns sometimes being served by 
stations that, as far as cleanliness 
and sanitation are concerned, would 
not be tolerated in a_ sagebrush 
junction of the southwest. They are 
old, but the handsome double struc- 
ture of Springfield, Mass., is not old. 
The last time we entered it, it was 
not to be particularly distinguished 
for its cleanliness. Age does not 
necessarily mean dirt. The historic 
Camden station in Baltimore and 
the equally historic and vast station 
of St. Albans, Vt., are both old and 
yet each is kept clean. And there 
are new stations not only along the 
Atlantic seaboard both north and 
south but well into the central por- 
tion of the country, that have been 
permitted to lapse into almost un- 
speakable filth—particularly in re- 
gard to sanitary arrangements. Such 
conditions are almost invariably di- 
rect reflections upon the manage- 
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suggests 


that it will pay you to insure the correctness of your entire 
Spring and Summer wardrobe by consulting its great 
Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers, before you spend a 
single penny on new clothes. 


N the next few months—the very 

period in which these numbers ap- 
pear—you will be selecting your en- 
tire Summer wardrobe and paying 
out hundreds of dollars for the 
things you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 

being exactly what you want, are the ones 
that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year, when 
by simply sending in the coupon, and at 
your convenience paying $2—a tiny 
fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole Summer wardrobe ? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
WILL SAVE YOU $200 


For $2 you may have before you at this 
important buying season all these special 
Summer Fashion numbers. Not only that, 
but far into the Autumn you will have 
the other numbers that follow them. 
Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue 
you will receive (and one extra): 





© Vogue 


*Special Offer 
HE Brides and Summer 


Homes Number is already 
on the newsstands. If you en- 
close $2 with the coupon be- 
low, we will send you with our 


; : . *Brides and Summer Homes May 1 
compliments, this beautiful journey “‘thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
number, making 13 numbers News for the bride 


in all. Or, if you prefer, send 
coupon without money, and 
we will enter your subscrip- 
tion for the next 12 numbers. 


American Travel May 15 
Places in our own country 
well worth a visit at least 


Summer Fashions June 1 


Forecast of Autumn y 





Advance mS. gathered 
at the great Paris Fashion 








enings 
Autumn 
Millinery September 15 
The best one hundred 
model hats Paris has pro- 
duced for the Autumn 
Paris Openings October 1 
e complete story of the 
Paris Openings establish- 


e final showing of the 
Summer modesthat willbe 


In the Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and 
life in the open 
Hot Weather 
Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for 
all outdoor sports ing the mode 
Hostess July15 Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 
The newest ideas in mid. Working plans for your 
entert entire Winter wardrobe— 
London and Paris pad 1 the newest models adapt- 
War-stricken Europe re- ed to pattern form 
gainsherbalanceandsends Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
us new and fresh ideas ‘Fikes yaeielel tai’ the Wines 
Children’s culmination — charming 
Fashions August 15 models smart couturiers 
Outfits for the infant and evolve for their private 
forthe school boy and girl clientele 



















**Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 
does; the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”’ 
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The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (58th St. & Bway) 
PHILADE LPHIA, 1314 Arch St. 














WINTON SIX ---Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Every Bell Telephone is 
the Center of the System 
Amenican TeLterHone ano TerecrarH Company 


ano Associateo Companies 
OF BRAINS 


Cortez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual healin, unusual eneryy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 




















Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc. an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 

printing problems, No job too large or none 

too smull to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our represeniative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
187 East 25th Street awew York City 
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tion ete., required by the act of Congress of 
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ment of the railroads that permit 
them. 

A smart young man who was made 
superintendent of an important east- 
ern railroad three or four years ago 
established his headquarters at a 
large city in the section along the 
Great Lakes. The passenger station 
in that city—you would recall its 
great, smoky, impressive train-shed 
in an instant were I to mention it to 
you—was the gateway to the town. 
As the gateway to a town possessing 
considerable civic pride it was a 
good deal of a failure. . Travelers 
laughed in disgust at it, filth oecu- 
pied its corners, but the thing that 
caught the young superintendent’s 
eye the first time he went down there 
at night was the manner of the ami- 
able gentleman who inspected tickets 
at the gateway of the waiting-room. 
He expressed the personality of the 
station. The superintendent saw that 
in an instant. 

Mr. Gateman sat tilted back at 
his elegant ease in a battered chair. 
A piece of board extended its back 
up to a comfortable place between 
his shoulder-blades; there was a 
piece of iron rail handy for his feet. 
In an ingenious moment he had de- 
vised a rope and pulley mechanism 
by which he operated the door as he 
glanced at your tickets, without ever 
descending from his semi-reclining 
position. The only time that he did 
descend from comfort was at ten- 
minute intervals, when he would 
solemnly alight, cross his little railed 
pen and use the spittoon. After 
which he would return to the weight- 
ier part of his labors. 

The superintendent stood back of 
a corner of the news-stand and 

yatched this elegant employee of his 
chief station for some time. Then 
he went over and introduced himself 
in his pleasant offhand fashion. 

“That’s a comfortable sort of chair 
you have there,” he said. 

The honest railroad employee’s 
face wreathed in friendly smiles. He 
did not descend from his perch. 

“Rigged it myself. Had that old 
chair nine years.” 

His boss stroked his long thin chin. 

“Seems to me that you would have 
an easier time if you moved the spit- 
toon to this side,” he volunteered. 
still in his gentle, friendly fashion. 
“Then you know you would not have 
to get down at all.” 

The gateman grinned. 

“Never thought o’ that,” he said, 
and straightway put the suggestion 
into effect. 


Please say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 
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The superintendent straightened 
his back. All the friendliness went 
out of his tones. 

“Report to my office at four to- 
morrow afternoon,” he said. 

But the next afternoon when the 
night gateman shambled in he merely 
added, with a glance at his Franklin 
stove: 

“It was a bit chill here this morn- 
ing and we were short of fuel. You 
won’t feel bad when I tell you that 
your fine old chair kept me warm all 
this day.” 

For a moment the gateman looked 
ugly. Perhaps if it was today he 
would have contemplated an appeal 
to the brotherhood of something or 
other and tying up the entire system 
until his late-lamented chair could 
become part and parcel of the federal _ 
systems of adjudication down at 
Washington, but he finally weakened. 

“S’pose I could get another,” he 
breathed. 

“Then get another job with it,” 
said the super, and waved the inter- 
view as over. , 

That evening the night gateman 
stood at his trick and took good 
care as to his manners. And the in- 
fluence of his renaissance spread like 
magic over that grimy old station. 
The boys in the news-stand and the 
information bureau and the girl in 
the telephone booth tidied up their 
cubby-holes and the ticket-agents 
got their shoes shined, although the 
little Italian lads who did the shin- 
ing had to shine quickly, for they 
were cleaning the toilets—a part of 
the contract by which they main- 
tained their stands—the first real 
cleansing that part of the station had 
received in five years. The red-cap 
porters began saying “thank you” 
even when drummers gave them 
Canadian dimes, and old-time trav- 
elers were rubbing their eyes in as- 
tonishment. 

It is the spirit at the head of an 
organization that permeates down 
through it. 


EUGENICS 


LECTURER at Wetherford ad- 
vocated that before a boy or 

girl should be allowed to marry, 
their ancestors should be known, says 
the Booster, which calls to mind 
what a blessing it would have been 
if the parents of the Lincolns, the 
Jacksons, the Franklins and a host 
of other obscure families had looked 
up one another’s ancestors and then 
decided not to marrv.—Oklahoma 
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VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of all the new magazines 
invites you:to attend a 


SIX -MONTHS’ PLEASURE-PARTY 


O you like parties? If you do, then you 

should not lose a moment's time in accept- 
ing this invitation to a six-months’ party in the 
heart of New York. Don’t miss it! Music! Sing- 
ing! Dancing! Theatricals! Evening Dress! 
You positively won't know yourself when you / 
get back home after this six-months’ party. | 
Your own blood relatives won't know you. Such 
aplomb! Such ease of manner, such habili- 
ments de luxe, such wide learning, such bril- 
liant wit, such many-sided culture, and ohl, 
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THE STAGE: First night and behind-the-scenes 
views of the newest plays—with portraits. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and por- 
traits of the new singers, composers, conductors and 
whatever is new about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criticisms of 
pictures, architecture, books, sculpture. 

HUMOR: The most original and amusing works of 
our young writers and artists. 
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PARIS AND LONDON: The latest diverting 
news from the European capitals. 

DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor dances, rhyth- 
mic dances, cosmic dances. 

FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New York 
for all discriminating men and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs of the 
best-bred dogs and the best-built motors, with descrip- 
tions and timely discussion of them. 

SHOPPING: An index to the best shops, what 


they sell, and a shopping offer that is bound to interest 
alert men and women. 


VANITY FAIR’S SPECIAL OFFER 
A Six- Months’ Pleasure-Party in New York for $1 
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Progress 


and 


Change 


HANGE is the mainspring of 

progress Firms who are doing 
business today under the same meth- 
ods that they used ten years ago, may 
almost without exception be classed 
among the failures. 


The reason a firm uses ante-bellum 
methods is that its chief is sot in 
his ways. He cannot be induced to 
see sense in scientific improvements. 
John H. Patterson, President of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
says that no man is really big who 
cannot change his mind. 


Some advertisers are convinced that 
mass circulation is the only kind that 
will bring them results. And nothing 
can induce them to try class circula- 
tion. 


Here is a letter from one of our ad- 
vertisers, which shows that he and 
his firm found profit in a willingness 
to be shown: 


Gentlemen: 


When our advertising contract ex- 
pires kindly have your representative 
call for renewal. 

Candidly, we must state, that, at 
the time we considered your original 
proposition, we were a bit dubious 
about the worth of your publication 
to us as an advertising medium. 

We have been agreeably surprised, 
and feel it our duty to inform you 
that the business received from Har- 
per’s Weekly advertising justifies us 
in placing it on our permanent list. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE CRAFTSMAN, 
James A. Francis, 
Advertising Manager. 


If Mr. Francis had been one of the 
old school he might have refused to 
be shown that his first conception of 
Harper’s Weekly as a medium was 
wrong. 


Are you willing to be shown? 
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The dirigible hovering above the roofs of Paris is about the only 
indication of war in this birdseye view of the French capital 
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